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THE TEACHING OF VIRGIL 


By MISS MAUDE H. UPCHURCH 
Head of the Department of Latin, Asheville High School 


| salute thee, Mantovano, 

I that loved thee since my Gay began, 

Vielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips 
of man. —Tennyson. 


T is estimated that the mortality rate in the Latin 
department of the average high school is around 
eighty per cent. Does it not seem a pity that 

boys and girls should agonize (I use the word ad- 
visedly), over the difficulties of Latin syntax in gram- 

and Czsar become so discouraged or 


mar only to 


disgusted that they can not be induced either by par- 
ental persuasion or pedagogical advice to continue the 
last two years of high school Latin to completion ? 
For Virgil is the “créme de la créme” of the whole 
four 
attractive enough to lure on the most discouraged of 


years’ course and ought to be interesting and 
pupils. 

My purpose in writing this article is to state some 
of the ways in which I think this can be done; if not 
the ways in which it may serve as a lure to others, 
at least that those who have persevered may be re- 
warded for their effort in a most interesting way. 

TEACH VIRGIL ENGLISH CLASSIC 


AS YOU WOULD AN 


which this accom- 
for the 


from another language 


[ believe the way in may be 


plished is by forgetting while that we are 
own and 
Virgil as we would teach any 


Milton, Arnold. The 


teal end—in teaching Virgil—is not to secure a per- 


translating into our 


proceeding to teach 


nglish classic—Shakespeare, 


fect translation into English, but to present the sub- 


ject-matter, the thought of the poem. In the past we 


have had too much stress laid on the ability to trans- 


late, and not enough on what the passage means to 


the pupil after it is translated. I heard, not long 


since, a high school teacher of English say that when 


read Virgil she had no idea there 


it. And a bright high school girl, having already 


was a story 
read twenty-seven chapters of Cesar, revealed to me 
that she knew no more of the geography of Gaul 
of South dreamed that 
cient Gaul had any connection with modern France. 


than Africa and never an- 


When we come to the teaching of Virgil let us get 


aim be to teach the 
thought, the ideas, and not so many examples of in- 


to the heart of it. Let our chief 
direct discourse, ablative absolute, or contrary-to-fact 
conditions. About these, 
hearing for three whole years. I would 
say that a rule of syntax should never be asked 
the Aeneid. But I do say syntax should be subordi- 
nated, “and often lessons in composition can well be 
put in two or three times a month. 


the pupil has 
not 


you recall, 


been 


Syntax and composition should be made secondary 
and wholly subservient to the main purpose—the pre- 
sentation of the Aeneid as the masterpiece of a master 
mind—the perfect portrayal, if you please, of a hu- 
life, its effort and its crowning results in the 
of the The Aeneas” 
escaped from the burning city, wandering “around 
all the seas,” undergoing trials and sorrow, and fi- 
nally settling in Italy, having kept ever before him 
the vision of the Rome that ‘was to be epitomized in 
Book VI, 847-853. 


man 


person “pius Aeneas.” “pius 


lines 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, 

Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore voltus, 
Orabunt causas melius caelique meatus 
Describent radio et surgentia sidera dicent; 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento; 
Haec tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.’ 


Nor storms, nor plagues, nor harpies, nor Scylla and 
Charybdis, love-mad 
woman could keep our hero from his destiny. Though 
in many ways he fails to measure up to our modern 
ideas of a hero, we know that he must be judged 
that respect by standards of Virgil’s day, not ours. 
Yet withal, one must read far to find a more nearly 
perfect portrayal of a man with a vision. 


nor the clinging arms of a 


The very language of the Mantuan is in such de- 


*I doubt not others will forge the bronze with softer 
touch, will draw from the marble living likenesses, will plead 
the law case more eloquently, map out by rule the courses 
of the constellations in the heavens, and tell of the rising 
stars. But you, O Roman, remember ’tis yours to rule the 
peoples of earth with imperial sway; that will be your ac- 
complishment; to proclaim the ways of peace; to spare the 
conquered but beat down the proud. (Free translation by 
G. K. G. Henry.) 
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lightful contrast to the pure classic phrasing of 


Crsar’s military campaigns, and to Cicero’s fluent 
oratory, filled with political allusions. One knows in 


reading the eneid, without having heard cf his 
Eclogues and Bucolics, that Virgil loved nature with 

genuine understanding of her rivers and birds and 
Can 
wonderful Homeric simile of the toiling Carthagin- 


{ Book I, 


habits and minutest life of the busy bee? 


bees. you imagine any other giving us that 


ians lines 430-436), than one who knew the 


Qualis apes aestate nova per florea rura 


Exercet sub sole labor, cum gentis adultos 
Educunt fetus, aut cum liquentia mella 
Stipunt et dulci distendunt nectare cellas 
\ut onera accipunt venientum aut agmine facto 
Ignavum fucos pecus a praesaepibus arcent; 


Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella.’ 
Can you imagine any other describing with such 
accuracy of detail the toil of the ant, or the slimy, 
lines 473-475), 


has hidden away and which spring's first 


hissing snake (Book II, which win- 


ter's cold 


warm days bring across one’s path? 


Nunc positis novus exuviis nitidusque iuventa 


Lubrica convolvit sublato pectore terga 





Arduus ad solem, et linguis micat ore trisculces. 


Can you imagine any other describing Hecuba and 
her daughters-in-law hovering around the altar of 
(Book II, line 516), at the 


approach of a storm—“praecipites atra cen tempestate 


the Penates like doves 


columbae”’? (Like doves in consternation at the black 


storm. ) 
Lastly, can you picture any other than one who 
knew and loved so well the tiniest field mouse or hare 


—‘‘wee timorous beasties’? Can you imagine any 


other portraying an enraged mob attentive to the 


words of some sensible man as “arrectis auribus’”— 


with pricked-up ears? 


OCCASIONAL USE OF STANDARD TRANSLATIONS 
It is an exceedingly interesting exercise, and help- 
ful as well, occasionally to put upon the board and 
have the class to copy the elegant English translations 
of some of the more striking passages of the Aeneid, 
to be memorized in some instances, and again to be 
] 


used for the purpose of comparing them with the 


* Such labor is theirs as employs the bees on 
in the early summer amid the flowers of the countryside, when 
they lead out the newly grown swarms or pack the liquid 
honey and fill the comb to breaking with the sweet nectar; 
or take the burdens of those returning hiveward, or, making 

real battle line, beat back from the hives the idle herd of 
The project is all alive, and the fragrant and abund- 
ant honey is redolent of thyme 

His old skin laid aside, shining resplendent in 
coiling back all bright, eager for the sun he comes, 


aquiver with forked tongues 


a sunny day 


drones 


youth, his 
his mouth 


The 


translations by Dryden, by Conington, and by Sir 


pupils’ own translations and with each other. 


Charles Bowen may be used to good advantage for 
this purpose. Take, for example, the translations of 
the three longer passages quoted above. Compare 
them with the free prose translations given in the 
footnotes. Have the pupils compare their own trans- 


lations with these. Have them note the poet’s fi- 


delity to the original in thought and word, (and the 
freedom he has taken), his diction, meter, and state- 
liness of phrase. Have them try to substitute syn- 
onyms, preserving the meter if possible, to see if by 
the choice of different words the passage can be im- 
proved. Then have them take other passages and 
render them into as good verse as they can. 
Here is Dryden’s translation of the first passage: 
Such is their toil, and such their busy pains, 
As exercise the bees in flow’ry plains, 
\Vhen winter is past, and summer scarce begun, 
Invites them forth to labour in the sun: 
Some lead their youth abroad, while some condense 
Their liquid store, and some in cells dispense, 
Some at the gate stand ready to receive 
The golden burden, and their friends relieve, 
All with united force combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborous hive; 
With envy stung, they view each other’s deeds; 
The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. 


The following rendering of the second passage 
quoted above is from the translation of Sir Charles 
Bowen: 

Others will mould their bronzes to breath with a tender grace, 
Draw, I doubt not, from marble a vivid life from the face, 
Plead at the bar more deftly, with sapient wands of the wise, 
Trace heaven’s courses and changes, predict us stars to arise, 
Thine, O Roman, remember, to reign over every race! 
These be thine arts, thy glories, the ways of peace proclaim, 
Mercy to show to the fallen, the proud with battle to tame! 


Let us look at the third passage, again taken from 
Dryden’s translation: 
So shines in youth, the crested snake, 
Who slept the winter in a thorny brake; 
And casting off his slough, when spring returns, 
Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns. 


It is hardly necessary to add that this type of ex- 
ercise can be easily overdone. It should, as a matter 
of fact, be used sparingly. Yet in the hands of a 
capable teacher, it can be used to excellent pur- 
pose occasionally. If skilfully used, it will not only 
quicken the pupil’s incerest in the Aeneid; it will 


stimulate his imagination as well. 
THE USE OF ENGLISH PARALLELS 


Then too, kindred ideas in English classics should be 
constantly kept in mind and presented to the class in 
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For instance, it is interesting where Virgil's 


Virgil. 


lefinition of sleep is met with—‘“dona gratissima 
divum”—to have the pupil learn in this connection 
Shakespeare’s lines: 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore Labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast; 
or Wordsworth’s lines: 

Come, blessed barrier between day and day, 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health! 

Nowhere is the story of the discord of Peleus’ ban- 

quet-hall, and the events leading up to the Trojan 
told more graphically than in 
Oenone—beautiful Oenone, bereft of her Paris, who 
Note 
these lines at the close of the poem after the pupil has 


war, Tennyson's 


as deserted her to be “umpire to the gods.” 


learned thoroughly Pallas’ definition of true power : 
Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear; 
And because right is right to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 


\t the close comes that pathetic touch of woman- 
kind seeking solace in the words: 
* * * T will rise and go 

Down into Troy, ere the stars come forth and 
Talk with the wild Cassandra for she says 

A fire dances before her, and the sound 

Rings ever in her ears of armed men. 

What more naturally presents itself when the pupil 
meets with the story of Orpheus in Book V1 than that 
\ilton’s references to Orpheus and his music in his 
|. Allegro and II Penseroso should be learned? 
Untwisting all the chains that tie the hidden soul of harmony; 


That Orpheus’ self may heave his head, 
From golden slumber on a bed 

i heap’d Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear, 
'f Pluto quite set free 


His half-regained Eurydice. (L’Allegro.) 


Bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 


\nd made Hell grant what love did seek! (Il Penseroso.) 


Such references as I have mentioned constantly pre- 
ent themselves. Every student of Virgil should begin 
the course by memorizing Tennyson’s To Virgil; and 
at the beginning of Book II, Tennyson’s Ulysses should 
be committed to memory. 
ever assigned appeals to the sentiment of the boy in 
Arnold’s Palladium 
presents a meaning of the image and story not ac- 
quired by merely translating. 


No memory work I have 


the class more than Ulysses. 


Nowhere can one get a more sympathetic under- 
standing of Spartan Helen than in Tennyson’s Dream 
of Fair Women—‘a daughter of the gods, divinely 
tall and most divinely fair.” It requires little com- 
ment for the pupil to picture well the hatred and scorn 
of Iphigenia as she stands drawing her robes aside 
that she may not so much as touch “the hated crea- 
and saying, “My youth was blighted with a 
This woman was the cause!” And the pathos 
of Helen’s words, “No one can be more wise than 
. where’er I came, I brought calamity,” 
makes one almost willing to forgive her anything, only 


ture,” 
curse. 


destiny . . 


to get a different conception of her guilt as we see 
her resorting to woman’s wiles to win back the favor 
of Menelaus in Landor’s Helen and Menelaus, “vamp- 
ing’’ him, as one worldly-wise youth in my class once 
expressed it. 

In connection with the Sixth Book a reading of 
Book XI of the Odyssey (any good translation) 
should be required. Also a general knowledge of the 
meaning, style and composition of Dante’s /nferno, 
should be required, thus enabling the pupil to draw 
comparisons and to see the points of similarity in 
the great apocalyptic writers of all ages, and also to 
understand the debt Rome owed to Greece, and that 
Dante in turn owed to both. 


VERSIFICATION 

I have purposely left a discussion of the versifi- 
cation of the Aeneid for the last point to be considered. 
Teachers of English seems to disregard prosody in 
English poetry. I seldom have a fourth-year stu- 
dent come to my Virgil class who has ever heard of a 
dactylic hexameter, to say nothing of an tambus or 
trochaic pentameter. 
on this. I 


I would like to see something 
written should like to know how much 
stress other teachers of Virgil are laying on versifica- 
tion and how they obtain the best results. So far, 
the only method I have employed has been to have a 
few lines of almost every lesson scanned orally or 
written out. I find that the pupil thus gradually ac- 
quires a metrical knowledge of the Aeneid. I certainly 
do not agree with Professor Johnson, of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, that time spent on versification and 
the study of the poetical usage in Virgil is time lost. 

Far too few pupils ever meet with the meter of 
Horace or Terence to warrant a high school teach- 
taking up so much time with the versification 
of the Aeneid. Toa large majority of the class it is 
not “an introduction to the study of Latin poetry,” 
but a finishing of their experience in reading Latin. 
To lay too much stress on the metrical mechanism, 
like stressing the grammatical composition, would ut- 
terly defeat one’s purpose in illuminating the thought 
and discerning the beauty of the Aeneid. 


ers 
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IMPORTANCE OF A COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF PEDAGOGY 


By DR. HARRY CLARK 


The University of Tennessee 


AS AN AID TO SECURING INCREASED FRESHMEN 
CLASSES 
HEN we say that the school of pedagogy in 
a college is more important than the law 
school, or medical school, other college pro- 
tessors of other college subjects will naturally smile 
and claim that this is only that familiar phenomenon 
of the college world which leads each professor not 
merely to claim that his department is the most im- 
portant of the whole institution, but audaciously to 
concede it! However, the influence of a department 
of pedagogy in attracting freshmen is proved by the 
Before this in- 
stituiton magnified Teachers College, Harvard had 


experience of Columbia University. 


more students from within a radius of 50 miles of Co- 
lumbia than Columbia then had from all over the world 
beyond fifty miles, as Dr. Winship has pointed out. 
Columbia was then merely a local institution serving 
a city constituency, and as an undergraduate at Yale, 
fifteen years ago, I remember the frequent jests made 
by the students of that interstate and even international 
college body, referring to Columbia as a “day school.” 
However, Columbia is today the most truly inter- 
national and interstate of all our colleges, because 
it has more students from outside a 100-mile radius 
Yale, 


those colleges had possessed the proper appreciation 


than Harvard, and Princeton combined. If 
of departments of pedagogy two decades ago, Co- 
lumbia would never have risen to this primacy. As 
it is, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton have become known 
through the west more by their graduates teaching in 
high schools than by their athletics. However, fewer 
of their graduates have gone into the teaching pro- 
fession than would have done so if these universities 
had maintained chairs of pedagogy ten years sooner. 
Moreover, under new state laws graduates from even 
the most famous colleges are ineligible to teach unless 
It is doubtless 
due chiefly to its department of pedagogy that Chicago 
has had such a phenomenal growth. 


they have taken courses in pedagogy. 


The teachers of boys and girls influence them as to 
what college they will attend more than men and 
women of any other profession. In spite of the en- 
thusiastic speeches made at alumni suppers, there is 
no uniform tendency for boys to enter the colleges 
of which their fathers are alumni. As Dean Keppel 
points out in his book “The Undergraduate and His 
College,” the members of a recent freshmen class at 


Dartmouth were found to have been influenced to 
enter that college for the following reasons: 42 by 
the influence of relatives; 46 by the location of the 
college; 141 by Dartmouth graduates; only 5 by ath- 
letics (which will come as a startling revelation to 
some newspaper sport writers) ; and 79 by other fac- 
Evidently fathers do not influence their chil- 
dren as much as their teachers, because, in a recent 


tors. 


class at Princeton, 80 different colleges were repre- 
sented among the parents. 

It is probably for this reason that the small denomi- 
national colleges have been so wonderfully able to 
hold their own in the face of the competition of the 
wealthy Although their student 
bodies are small, a very large per cent. of their grad- 
uates go into teaching, compared with those of state 
universities. To illustrate, in Kansas, of 1,345 high 
school teachers, only 278 were University of Kansas 
graduates, while 295 were from the smaller Kansas 
colleges and 181 from colleges outside the state. There 


state universities. 


is a growing tendency for graduates of a state uni- 
versity to enter governmental service, and industrial 
or commercial work; and therefore our state depart- 
ments of education should give a fostering care to the 
departments of pedagogy in the smaller colleges of 
each state. 


2. AS A CONNECTING LINK WITH THE SCHOOLS OF 


THE STATE 


Without exception, the professors of education in 
every college in Tennessee are doing much extension 
work in county institutes and school rallies, community 
meetings and school fairs. Professors of pedagogy 
of private colleges have lent their services in address- 
ing county courts in behalf of increased appropriation 
to the public, elementary, and secondary schools; and 
in so doing they have not only won the sympathy of 
the public school men of our state but have also given 
much favorable publicity to their own institution with 
the general citizenship. Since the school authorities 
naturally feel more in sympathy with the professors of 
pedagogy in colleges, it is to them that inquiries for 
teachers are addressed. 


3. THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION CAN ENLIGHTEN 
PUBLIC OPINION ON EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 


In the case of state universities this is especially 
true because of the work of the professor of secon- 
dary education, who is in almost all cases the school 
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visitor. It is his function to carry the latest advances 
in educational theory and the demonstrated results 
of university experiments in education, not only to the 
high schools but also to the average voter. There 
is the same obligation upon all professors of education 
in the smaller denominational colleges; and presidents 
f these smaller institutions would act very wisely 
if they assigned to their professors of pedagogy fewer 
hours of class work and demanded from them in re- 
turn mruch work in the line of public addresses and 
of writing articles for the city dailies and the State 
educational magazines. While productive scholar- 
ship in the form of research and the writing of books 
may be the demand placed upon university professors 
of education, there is a great field for the professor 
of education in small denominationa! colleges in the 
writing of popular articles on educational themes. 
This is not only a needed public service; it is frankly 
cood publicity for the smaller colleges. 


1 


{ \ DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION MAKES THE REST OF A 
COLLEGE FEEL ITS RESPONSIBILITY TO THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The presence of an agricultural college is a liberal- 
izing influence on an academic faculty; and an engin- 
eering faculty and a liberal arts faculty react favorably 
on each other. Professional faculties in a university 
make the thinking of liberal arts professors more prac- 
their theories 


tical and influence them to square all 


by the world of facts. On the other hand, the liberal 
rts faculty prevents the professional faculties from 
ecoming narrow and too boldly materialistic. A 
hool of pedagogy in such a university keeps always 
present before the thinking of other members of the 
faculty the proper adaptation of their college courses 
to the needs of training teachers for the high schools. 
Since courses in “special methods” are usually given 
by the regular professors of those special subjects, 
rather than by the professors of pedagogy, the former 
re compelled to study more carefully their own uni- 
versity methods of teaching when they give courses in 
the theory of teaching their own subjects in the high 
school. One college professor in Tennessee acknowl- 
cdges that his own teaching and his view-point on his 
own subject has greatly improved by his giving a 
course in high school methods of teaching his own 
subject at the summer school of another college. 


5. PEDAGOGY IS A VALUABLE SUBJECT FOR MANY WHO 
DO NOT EXPECT TO TEACH 

Toledo University recognizes this and gives one 

‘ourse for “laymen.” Wealthy young men are advised 

to take this one course in pedagogy because their 

wealth and social position will probably make them 


future members of school boards, directors of social 
settlements, and trustees of orphanages. In view of 
her probabilities of marriage and motherhood, every 
college woman should take a course in child-study ; 
and certainly a study in adolescence would help her 
to understand in later years the awkward question of 


ier ¥ WH. COA. 


authorities are attaching much importance to the study 


a more awkward son in his ‘teens. 


of pedagogical courses by their future secretaries; and 
they protest that too much of our study of adolescence 
deals only with the boy problem and neglects the 
rapidly rising question of the adaptation of girlhood to 
our increasingly complex civilization. If this be true 
of students who hope to be future Y. W. C. A. work- 
ers, it is certainly true of future Y. M. C. A. workers, 

Boy Scout, Girl Scout, Camp Fire, and social center 

leaders. To a future minister such training will be 

more valuable than the study of Aramaic. 

6. A UNIVERSITY OWES TO ITS STUDENT BODY THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF A STRONG DEPARTMENT OF PEDAGOGY 
The investigation of the occupations of college grad- 

uates made by the U. S. Bureau of Education showed 

the following distribution of college alumni: agricul- 
ture, a fraction of 1 per cent.; literature and journal- 
ism, 1.1 per cent.; public service, 1 per cent.; engin- 

eering (which was scarcely known until 1825), 3.5 

per cent.; ministry, 5.9 per cent.; medicine, 6.6 per 

cent.; law, 15.6 per cent.; commercial work, 18.8 per 
cent. ; education, 26.7 per cent. It is evident, therefore. 
that a larger percentage of college students in the 
average institution will go into teaching than into 
any other profession; and in the light of this fact, 
there is insistent need for more attention to chairs of 
education in our college budgets. Moreover the num- 
ber of college graduates going into teaching is rapidly 
increasing as the standards for that profession are 
being so rapidly raised by law. In California, graduate 
work is demanded of all would-be high school teachers. 

The number of college alumni in teaching was sur- 

passed by those in the ministry or law, or in medicine, 

until 1835; and 20 years ago only 5 per cent. of college 

The liberal arts faculty 

of the average college are strongly disposed to feel 


graduates became teachers. 


that it is more important to train future teachers in 
the subject matter of their work than in methods; but 
school boards increasingly demand college graduates 
who have taken professional courses in pedagogy; and 
in many states the law compels them to limit their 
choice to this class. In other states principals accept 
into their high school faculties college graduates with- 
out professional training, only when they cannot se- 
As a high school visitor, I have 
been much amused at the indignation and perplexity 


cure any others. 
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of some cock-sure graduates of respectable old-line 
colleges noted for fraternities, luxury of dormitories, 
and athletics, but not noted for courses in pedagogy. 
With all the loyalty to alma mater, traditional with re- 
cent graduates, they are astounded to see higher sal- 
aries paid to their fellow high school teachers from 
less conspicuous colleges where strong courses in 
At Columbia it was stated 
in 1915 that no recent graduate of the academic de- 
partment had been elected to an eminent educational 


pedagogy have been given. 


position, while three men from the Teachers College 
had recently won the three best scholastic positions in 
the nation. 


IN CONCLUSION 


In view of the above six reasons, and especially in 
view of the duty of a college to 26.7 per cent. of its 
students, who will go into teaching—the largest oc- 
cupational group in the whole student body—a pro- 
fessor of pedagogy may therefore be pardoned for 
claiming that his department is more important to a 
college than the law school or medical school, and that 
upon the development of schools of pedagogy in all our 
sister colleges will depend, not only the success of 
those colleges, but the character of our future demo- 
cratic civilization. 


PRO-GERMAN IRISH PROPAGANDA 


By ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


Author of “Myths and Facts of the American Revolution” 


HE declaration made by De Valera, the chief 
of the Sinn Fein conspirators, that “England’s 
enemies must be Ireland’s friends,” if reversed 
in form without subverting its meaning, so that it 
asserts that “Ireland’s friends must be England’s ene- 
mies,” contains the statement of a fact of the utmost 
When referring to “Ireland,” 


De Valera did not mean all the inhabitants of that 


importance to humanity. 


island, but merely the Sinn Feiners, who enthusias- 
the 
devastators of Belgium and France, and who endeav- 
cred to do all in their power to aid in the enslave- 
ment of mankind; those who deliberately murdered 


iastically praised their “gallant allies,” German 


unarmed soldiers who had volunteered to fight for 
civilization, and who mobbed and insulted the Ameri- 


cans who had landed on their shores for the same 


purpose. 
who 


should be to all 


are able and willing to take an impartial view of the 


Furthermore, it apparent 
present world conditions, that “England’s enemies must 
be Germany’s friends”; not such friends of the Ger- 
man people as have the desire to impress upon them 
the necessity that they should take a correct view of 
human rights, but those who desire to assist the pro- 
German propaganda, and to help to undo all that 
has been done to crush autocracy and barbarism by 
the civilized nations, at the cost of their blood and 
treasure. 

What then is the object of this Sinn Fein propa- 
ganda? Do they really hope to accomplish that which 
they style the “freedom of Ireland?” That is to say, 
to place all its inhabitants under the autocratic rule 
of the Sinn Feiners, and to establish a few miles from 
the shores of Great Britain, an independent territory 


that would become the home of traitors and conspira- 
tors and who would combine with their “gallant al- 
lies,” Would the government 
of the United Kingdom agree to such a condition? 
Impossible of thought! It were as 
imagine that the government of the United States 
would consent to the establishing of an independent 
nation, consisting of the territory of the States of 
Oregon and Washington under the rule of the I. W. 
W., and thus to enable them to effect a combination 
with their “gallant allies,” the 

The answer is plain. The real object of this Irish 
propaganda is to create dissensions among the al- 
lied nations; especially between the United States and 
Great Britain, than which nothing could afford greater 
assistance to the pro-German propaganda.* 
since the beginning of this world war this propaganda, 
as conducted in this country, has been based upon 
the assumption of American hatred of England, and 
has been conducted, not by native Germans nor by 
those of German descent, but by those of American 
tiativity and ancestry. I make this statement as the 
result of personal knowledge; having, for the last 
four years, been travelling over the United States, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the gulf to 
the lakes, and seen and heard as much of this pro- 


the barbarous Huns? 


reasonable to 


Bolsheviki of Russia. 


Ever 


* Paul Rohrbach, a German teacher, in the course of a 
lecture delivered in the city of Cologne, asserted that all would 


be well for the Fatherland when the United States had a 
quarrel with any one of the allied nations. Paul Lensch, a 
German socialist, predicted hostile relations between the 
United States and Great Britain, greatly to the benefit of 
Germany. Dr. Albert Feuhr, an attaché of the German em- 
bassy at Washington, in a letter to the German government, 
asserted that “anti-English tendency” in this country, was 
“much more effective in support of our cause than newspapers 
with pronounced pro-German orientation could possibly be.” 
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German propaganda as anyone upon this continent. 
It increased in virulence until the declaration of a 
state of war was iatade by President Wilson, and 
even then did not stop until the United States au- 
thorities severely dealt with the violators of the es- 
pionage act. Within a few days after the signing of 
the armistice it again began, and ever since it has 
been increasing; a large part of which is the propa- 
ganda for the “freedom of Ireland.” 

The stupendous lies told by the leaders of the Sinn 
Fein propaganda, in order to gain the friendship of 
the American people, are, indeed, as amazing as silly. 
Refer, for instance, to the declaration made by the 
[Irish priest, Michael O’Flanagan, that one-half of the 
troops who fought for the American cause in the 
Revolutionary War were the Catholic Irish, and that 
“they contributed far more than half of the spirit of 
the Revolution,” and that “the generation of Ameri- 
cans that revolted against England were largely taught 
by Irish teachers.” 

The fact is easily proven that the only nations of 
[reland who fought on the side of America and fa- 
vored its cause were the Protestants of Ulster. 

Another Sinn Fein leader, “Professor” John Mc- 
Neil, asserted that “Nobody in Ireland believes that 
English policy has any regard for liberty and na- 
tional right, or for international peace,” and that 
“permanent peace in Europe has never suited the 
This 


as false and as silly as the statement made by the 


policy of English Imperialists.” statement is 


lrish priest. There is not, and never has been, an 
Imperialist party in Great Britain; and the proof is 
plain that, for the past century, both the British poli- 
tical parties have done their utmost to preserve the 
peace of Europe. 

These are but a small part of the vast number of 
false statements made by the leaders of Sinn Fein 
propagandists. 

The demand for Irish independence is based chiefly 
upon the alleged ancient Irish civilization—legends 
invented by the Christian scribes of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries 





and the alleged racial distinction 
existing between its inhabitants and those of the Isle 
of Britain. It has ever been their custom to style 
the people of Ireland Celts, and the people of Great 


habitants of Britain, and many centuries thereafter 
by the Normanized English. 

When the Patricius—a native of Britain, who has 
long been worshipped as an Irish saint—was sent 
to Ireland as a Christian missionary, he found there 
a race of barbarians. He succeeded in converting 
some of them to the Christian faith, but little civili- 
zation resulted. Seven centuries thereafter, when the 
English-Norman barons invaded that country under 
the authority of the Pope of Rome,* the inhabitants 
were as barbarous as before. In order to prove that, 
four centuries still later, those without the English 
pale were still barbarians, it is only necessary to read 
the account written by an officer of the Spanish In- 
vincible Armada, whose vessel was wrecked upon the 
shores of Ireland. Again, half a century thereafter, 
during the insurrection of 1641, the atrocities com- 
mitted by the revolutionists upon women and chil- 
dren show that little improvement had resulted dur- 
ing the period of eleven centuries. 

The ancient structures still existing in Ireland are 
referred to as a proof of its ancient civilization; but 
there is no real evidence that any of them were erected 
by the Irish race. The “beehive houses” in Galway 
are known not to have existed before the sixth cen- 
tury, and probably were not built before the seventh. 
The chapel called “Cormack’s” on the rock of Cashel, 
was erected during the twelfth century, and that called 
“Doulough’s” in the four.zenth, by the English-Nor- 
man invaders. Many others of the ancient structures 
were built during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

As to the famous “round towers” there is evidence 
to show that they were built during the ninth cen- 
tury as places of refuge for clergy. 

As to the racial ancestry of the inhabitants of Ire- 
land, the claim made that they are of pure Celtic 
origin is easily shown to be false. And there is 
abundant proof that they are composed of more 
mixed races than are the people of England. The 
earliest account of their origin is from the pen of 
Ptolemy, the eminent geographer of Alexandria. He 
gives the names of seventeen tribes that inhabited the 
island in his time. Among them are the Scoti and 
Ibernii, who occupied its central and south portion. 
These two names have survived to the present day. 


That all or any great part of these tribes were of 
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the adjacent islands was done by the Romanized in- (Continued on Page 120) 
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REMARKS ON EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By E. EYBERS 


Government Student in Education from South Africa 


HE following remarks on education in North 
Carolina as I saw it, or rather.on a few selected 
phases of it, are the outcome of five months’ 
sojourn in the state. Obviously, therefore, nothing ap- 
proaching a full analysis can be attempted, nor would 
such be desirable even were it possible, as the educa- 
tional authorities are fully alive to the situation. The 
point of view here presented is based entirely on per- 
Much 
None of it is dogmatic. 


sonal observation, analysis, and comparison. 
of it is personal opinion. 

It had been very difficult—sometimes impossible— 
to gain a first-hand knowledge of the European schools 
and the methods employed. In this respect North 
Carolina and the whole United States, showed a de- 
cided contrast. I was welcomed everywhere, and no 
reasonable effort was spared to acquaint me with 
every phase of the educational work that is done. 
Invariably the superintendent or supervisor accom- 
panied me on the tour of a particular county, and the 
opportunities for information, discussion, and inspira- 
tion thus afforded were not the least valuable out- 


come of the visit. I desire to express my thanks and 


appreciation to those educators who have so willingly 


afforded me every assistance within their power. 
THE DISCIPLINE IS GOOD 

The discipline in the class rooms was found to be 
exceedingly good, especially when contrasted with that 
found in New York City, where in many cases the 
children seemed to have discovered and applied an 
eleventh commandment which would seem to read, 
“Teachers, obey your pupils.” It is being recognized 
in North Carolina that authority must be based on 
child psychology, that this knowledge must be used 
The child 
cannot be left to act on his own instincts, impulses, 
and desires. The teacher has aims and objectives 
which the child can never comprehend but which are 
none the less necessary for healthful growth, mental 
and physical. Theories of free expression and self- 
development are very fine-sounding, in theory. That 
rare and necessary virtue, especially in a democracy, 
of obedience to authority manifested itself in a most 
refreshing manner. True liberty can exist only where 
there is a proper regard and respect for properly con- 
stituted authority. Pestalozzi’s principle that “the 
time for learning is not the time for judging and not 


to direct, inhibit, as the occasion demands. 


the time for criticizing’ does not need to be learnt and 
is being intelligently applied. 


TEACHERS LACK PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AND ARE WEAK 
IN TECHNIQUE 

On the whole there does not seem to be much real 
teaching. There is too much assigning and an extreme 
dependence on text-books, which have been described 
as “props of indolence.” This description does not 
apply in this case. Rather is it due to a lack of train- 
ing. This seems to be one of the greatest problems of 
the future, viz., extensive machinery for the proper 
training of teachers with due emphasis on the strictly 
professional subjects. The teachers do not lack in en- 
thusiasm, but they are deficient in professional train- 
ing and are consequently weak in the technique of 
teaching. Organization on their part may do much 
to cultivate the professional spirit. The regular teach- 
ers’ meetings seem to do little in furtherance of this. 
They should be organized into societies with regular 
periodic meetings, when they themselves do the talk- 
ing, with an annual conference of, say, a week’s du- 
ration. Their difficulties should be discussed and so- 
lutions offered, and, more still, they should take an ac- 
tive part in formulating the educational policy of the 
state, in urging action along certain lines by the cen- 
tral authority, and in insisting that education be kept 
free from “dirty” politics in general. They should be 
brought to feel their individual and collective respon- 
sibility for the progress of education as a whole. They 
do not want to be lectured to, they want encourage- 
ment and inspiration, and opportunities to “talk mat- 
ters over,” and for social and professional intercourse 
with their own kind on a footing of equality. 

DECENTRALIZATION A HANDICAP 

Decentralization is another dark cloud on the edu- 
cational horizon. State control of education obtains 
in all the European countries where education had at- 
tained its highest point. No suggestion can be offered. 
The scheme is too comprehensive. And furthermore 
this is not an article on state control of education. 
We could almost have wished that it were. It is not 
a panacea method of curing all educational ills, but 
we make bold to say that all these can be brought ap- 
preciably nearer to the ideal by closer centralization, 
as regards both control and finance. Here, too, indi- 
vidual and collective responsibility must be empha- 
sized, and the practice of local contributions to local 
educational needs be consigned forever to the scrap 
heap. Teachers should not be “hired” but should be 
“appointed” by a local board or committee on the 
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recommendation of the superintendent which appoint- 
ment should be subject to the approval of a central 
lepartment who will lay down the requirements and 
assure adequate compensation. 


FARM-LIFE SCHOOLS 


The farm-life schools are such in name only. The 
movement to establish such schools is still in its ex- 
perimental stage and is a step in the right direction. 

THE COUNTRY SCHOOL: PUPILS AND TEACHERS 

The visits paid to the one-teacher rural schools were 
1 pure joy. In one dilapidated school where it was 
necessary almost literally to “clamber” into the build- 
ing the inspiration received far exceeded any gained 
from academic discussions and fine sounding theories 
in the lecture rooms of universities in six countries on 


three continents. The external conditions were of the 


worst, but the “atmesphere,” “the tone,” of the place 


was exhilarating. It was delusive and indefinable, but 
there was a something in the attitude of the teacher 
and pupils alike that spelled success. 

The country children were apparently apathetic, 
But there were de- 
tected among them the flashing eye, the bright face 
and keen appreciation that had in them the makings of 
future 


dull, slow-witted, unresponsive. 


leaders. And there were among them the 
Oliver Twists who were always asking for more. 
Some, it might have been predicted, would attain suc- 
cess because of their education, many through their 
own efforts and because of their native ability—in 
some cases, even, in spite of the education they re- 
ceived. A few of the teachers are not earning the 
mall salary of $40 or $50 a month they receive, most 
of them are earning far more, some are earning three 
and four times what they are being paid. 
SCHOOLS IN FACTORY TOWNS 

The holding power of the schools in the factory 
towns is very weak. There are cases where the lower 
grades have anywhere from 40 to 100 pupils each, 
and the graduating class is composed of only two 
or three students. To the question whether the teach- 
ers cannot do anything to improve this state of af- 
fairs, two different answers were given: one that they 
lack the vision, and the other that nothing they could 
lo would materially improve the situation. These 
reasons are obviously unsatisfactory. 
be done. The question is, “What’’? 


Something can 


SCHOOLS OF THE MOUNTAIN REGIONS 
Greater attention should be paid to the schools in 

the mountain regions. There the educational oppor- 

tunities are by no means so extensive as the situation 


warrants. There live the people with great potentiali- 


ties.. They are largely undeveloped, unprogressive, 


static, because of environmental influences. They 


There is the land that has lain 
fallow for centuries and is now waiting cultivation by 


are not degenerate. 


intelligent educational methods. 

Concerted effort, co-operation, intelligent direction, 
sympathy and understanding, a feeling of mutual re- 
sponsibility and a realization of the vastness and 
worth-whileness of the task, a heart that beats in the 
right place and loosened purse-strings will in a few 
decades bring North Carolina education into the homes, 
into the fields, into the very life of her inhabitants. 





ENGLISH TEACHERS’ COLUMN 


AMOUNT OF WRITTEN WORK 

INCE the amount of written work a student has 

to do in the high school English course is an im- 
portant consideration, not only if the student imme- 
diately begins a career after leaving high school, but 
also if he intends to make a temporary sojourn in col- 
lege in preparation for that career, it might be of in- 
terest to give the results of a series of questions asked 
of typical classes in the Freshman English course of 
the University of North Carolina, as to the quantity 
of writing each student had to do in the last two years 
of his high school training. The answers of the Fresh- 
men to these questions, while of course they are only 
approximately correct, are probably accurate enough 
to admit of some general conclusions being drawn 
from them. It should be said here that the following 
tabulation is not intended in any sense as a criticism 
upon the prevailing practice of the high schools of the 
State, for no criticism would be justified without a 
more thorough investigation than has been undertaken. 
The figures given, however, may show the need of 
uniformity of practice with regard to the amount of 
high school written work in English, so far as uni- 
formity may be possible and desirable. 

Information was asked for upon the following 
first, how many themes the student had had 
during his last two years in high school, and second, 
how many papers he had been required to hand in 
outside of themes. 
responded. 


points: 


One hundred and sixteen students 
Answering the first question, 39 students 
said they had had one theme per week; 20 students 
had written two themes a week; and 12 had composed 
three a week. On the other hand, 26 students had had 
only one theme every two weeks during the last two 
years of their high school life; 15 had had one theme 
a month or less; and 1 was guiltless of any theme 
work at all. Three students gave indefinite answers 
to this question. The answers to the second question 
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paralleled in a general way the replies to the first. 
Thus somewhat over one-third of the students answer- 
ing had had considerably less than one theme or ex- 
ercise per week. 

That the problem of the amount of written work of 
a high school student should have is not merely an 
academic one is indicated by the relation of the quan- 
tity of written work a student has had in high school 
to his standing in the first year class in college. 
out of 22 students who had had comparatively 
little writing to do in high school were reported by 
their college instructors in English to be seriously de- 
icient. 


Six- 
teen 


Up to the present session, two sections of the 
first year English course in the University have been 
devoted solely to deficient students. When a poll was 
taken of these sections last year, it was found that 
fully one-half of the students in them had had less 
than one theme a week in high school and that those 
deficient students who were poorest in their work 
were those who, previously, had had least practice 
in composition. The following tabulation of the 
answers of the students of the deficient sections to the 
series of questions asked of them may be of some 
significance: 
(1) Total number of 
No. of students with less than one theme per week... 
No. of very students 
No. of very deficient students with practically no writ- 
ten work 


students in deficient sections...... 44 
9 
3 


deficient 


ORAL READING 

(. \OD oral reading is rare; it should be common. 
Poor reading is generally due to one of two mis- 

Each of these ideas 
is characterized by an obvious fault. 


taken ideas as to what reading is. 
The first idea 
is that reading consists of calling words. The char- 
acteristic fault rising from this idea is a monotonous 
voice saying word after word with very little indica- 
tion that the reader realizes that the words have any 
meaning and with no indication that the reader is 
conscious of any emotional content. Reading of this 
sort sounds like nothing so much as the old-fashioned 
first grade reading lesson of “‘See-the-red-hen-Do-you- 
see-the-cow-Yes-I-see-the-cow.” The second idea is 
that reading is an artificial thing, a sort of stunt. Its 


characteristic fault is that peculiar quality and use 


of the voice that ministers themselves call “the min- 
isterial tone.” Use of the voice as well as quality is 
mentioned in this connection because a characteristic 
feature of the ministerial tone is the failure of the voice 
to come down on the points of thought. The natural 


curves of the voice in indicating the shades and dif- 


ferences of the ideas are thus lost in the artificial 
cadences of the chanting tone. The remedy for both 
these faults is for the reader to get the idea: first, 
that he is reading, not words, but groups of words; 
second, that these groups of words represent ideas; 
and third, that to read these groups of words aloud 
and so to convey to the hearer the ideas held by the 
writer is a perfectly natural act. In addition to these 
obvious faults rising from the fundamental causes of 
poor reading, there are several faults that are com- 
mon to all forms of speech. Poor voice quality, in- 
definite enunciation, incorrect pronunciation,—these 
faults are so common as to make one who is reason- 
ably free from them quite distinctive in his speech. 
These faults of detail can of course be overcome only 
by practice and by watching all of our speech. 

It is in the public school that contact between teacher 
and pupil is most constant, and it is there also that the 
pupils are in the most plastic stage of their develop- 
ment. For the 
faults, therefore, 


elimination of the general speech 
and the correction of the two er- 
roneous conceptions of what reading is, there is almost 
no hope except in the public school teacher.—G. M. 
McK. 





WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THEY TRY IT 
By JOHN RODEMEYER 


H, say, can you sing from the start to the end, 
What so proudly you stand for when orches- 
tras play it; 
When the whole congregation, in voices that blend 
Strike up the grand hymn, and then torture and slay 
it? 
How they bellow and shout when they’re first start- 
ing out, 
But “the dawn’s early light” finds them floundering 
about, 
‘Tis “The Star-Spangled 
sing, 
they don’t know the words of the precious old 
thing. 


3anner” they’re trying to 


But 


Hark! The “twilight’s last gleaming” has some of them 
stopped, 

But the valiant survivors press forward serenely 

To “the ramparts we watched,” where some others 
are dropped, 

And the loss of the leaders is manifest keenly. 

Then “the rockets’ red glare” gives the bravest a scare, 

And there’s few left to face the “bombs bursting in 
air” — 

’*Tis a thin line of heroes that manage to save 

The last of the verse and “the home of the brave.” 
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POEMS OF PATRIOTISM AND THE 
LESSONS THEY TEACH 


V. THOU MOTHER WITH THY EQUAL BROOD 
By WALT WHITMAN 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS WORK 
Walt Whitman was born at West Hills, Long Island, in 
1819. He was educated in the public schools of Brooklyn and 
New York. He had a very varied career. At one time and 
another he was apprenticed to a doctor, a lawyer, and a 
printer. 
builder; began early to write articles for the newspapers; 


He taught school for a while; was a carpenter and 


took an active part in politics and achieved local fame as a 
political speaker. In 1846 he became editor of the Brooklyn 
He made long long walking tours (1847-1848) over 
the United States and into Canada. While serving as a Fed- 
eral soldier in the Civil War he contracted malarial fever 
which undermined his health for life. He was given a po- 
sition in the Interior Department at Washington from which 
he was later dismissed because of his “Leaves of Grass.” He 
was an ardent advocate of the Free Soil Party, and some of 


Eagle. 


his sentiments and opinions were objectionable to the party in 
power. Later he was given a clerkship in the Treasury De- 
partment which he was obliged to give up in 1874 on account 
He then moved to Camden, N. J., where his 
Here he lived until his death in 1892. 
Whitman published his first volume, “eaves of Grass,” in 


‘f paralysis. 
brother George lived. 


1855. The first edition made a very small book; in succeeding 
editions other poems were added until it was expanded into 
a large volume. At first Whitman was accused of indecency 
and immorality for speaking so plainly about some subjects 
that were not regarded as proper for public discussion. His 
book was placed under ban in Massachusetts in 1881. Whit- 
man was so original and so independent in his habits of 
thought and in his writings that he utterly disregarded the 

ynventional laws of rhyme and feet and wrote in rhyth- 
matic sentences of varying length. This very fact, coupled 
with the accusation of immorality that was brought against 

im, made it exceedingly difficult for him to get a fair hear- 
ng before the public. (Many still regard him as a freak.) 
But when Emerson challenged his cause as an original and 
gifted thinker and writer, his popularity began to increase, 
until today he is regarded by literary men as perhaps the most 
original genius among American men of letters. He wrote 
many other volumes in addition to the one here mentioned. 
For a list of his writings and for a more extended short 
ketch of the author, the reader is referred to an excellent 
article in the “International Encyclopedia” which can be 
found in the libraries of most of our best high schools. 

It should be added, that Whitman is not the kind of 
writer that high school pupils will at first appreciate. But 
iny thoughtful pupil who will study*the poem here repro- 
duced until its deeper meaning dawns upon him, until he 
feels himself caught in the magnificent sweep of the poet’s 
vision, will have his sense of patriotism quickened and his 
enthusiasm for his country aroused to a higher pitch and 
elevated to saner level 

It does not matter now that the author possessed such in- 
tense individualism, was so wilfully erratic and unconven- 
tional, since he has given us what is perhaps the greatest 
poem of patriotism—of democracy—to be found in the whole 
realm of American literature. In his preface to “Leaves of 


Grass” he said: “These United States themselves are essen- 





He was confident in the faith that 
He is indeed 
our poet of democracy; and as such, we must study him. He 


tially the greatest poem.” 
his country’s glory is to be spiritual and heroic. 


has sketched with a bold hand—and with supreme confidence 
in his country’s greatness—her possibilities and her prospec- 
tive achievements in science, art, literature, industry, morality, 
government; and he looked upon them all as the logical out- 
come of the ideals on which our government is based. 


A STUDY OF THE POEM 


The title that the author originally gave this poem was, 
“As a Strong Bird on Pinions Free.” He later changed the 
title to “Thou Mother with Thy Equal Brood.” In your 
judgment does this title fit the poem better? Why? 

The poem was written for the commencement exercises of 
Dartmouth College in 1872. Do you think it would have been 
as appropriate in 1862? In 1892? In 1919? Why? If the 
poet were living today, do you think he might add anything 
to it that would improve it? Do you suppose there are any 
lines in it he would want to leave out? 

What are some of the “storms” our Nation has encount- 
ered since the poem was written? What are some of the po- 
litical, social and spiritual “diseases” with which this Nation 
has since been afflicted since 1872? How has our national 
life been affected by these storms? Diseases? On the whole, 
would you say the poet’s faith in democracy as a form of 
government has been justified by the way the Nation has 
weathered the storms it has encountered since 1872? By the 
manner it has combatted the diseases that have afflicted it? 
Do you think the Union has been strengthened or weakened 
by them? How? 

What are some of the Nation’s significant achievements 
since 1872 in science and invention? Art? Literature? Would 
you say the poet’s prophecy has found reasonable fulfillment 
up to this time? Do you suppose there are as great, or 
greater, constructive tasks still ahead of us? Scan the world’s 
horizon today and say whether or not there are in prospect 
other “ Is your faith in the Nation’s ability 
Do you think 
our faith in ourselves—in our government—has helped us to 
weather the storms in the past? Will this faith be a necessary 
quality of our citizenship in the future? 


storms” brewing? 
safely to weather them as great as the poet’s? 


Look now for a moment more closely at our national issues 
and say whether or not there are “diseases” of a political, 
social, spiritual, or political (not partisan) kind that still 
afflict us? What are they? What is the citizen’s part in 
helping the Nation to combat them? Will the citizens of 
tomorrow have as great opportunities, do you suppose, to 
promote the Nation’s welfare as those of yesterday had? Do 
you suppose they will measure up to their opportunities as 
successfully and as heroically as did the citizens of yesterday? 
Did the poet have any doubt on this point? Will they—can 
they—measure up to the opportunities of the future if they 
lack faith in our form of government? Faith in themselves? 

In what ways can the education of citizens contribute to 
the Nation’s greatness and prosperity? Does the poem sug- 
gest an answer? Can American achievment of the future be 
as great if the boys and girls of today are not educated, not 
trained, when they take their places in the busy world of 
tomorrow? Looking at the poem in this light, does it have a 
greater meaning for you personally? Do you think that if 
any child in America today does not have an opportunity to 
develop his talents to their fullest, the community in which 
he makes his home—the State—the Nation—will, in the meas- 
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ure that he fails, suffer because of it? Would you say, then, 
that it is the patriotic duty of every community and every 
State to give its boys and girls an opportunity through train- 
ing to “burgeon out” all there is within them? Would you 
say it is the patriotic duty of every boy and girl in America 
to fit themselves through education for the largest possible 
patriotic service?—N. W. W. 


THOU MOTHER WITH THY EQUAL BROOD* 


Thou Mother with thy equal brood, 
Thou varied chain of different States, yet one identity only, 
A special song before I go I'd sing o’er all the rest, 

For thee, the future. 

I’d sow a seed for thee of endless Nationality, 
I’d fashion thy ensemble including body and soul, 
I'd show how it 


ahead thy real Union, and 


away 
accomplish’d. 


may be 


The paths to the house I seek to make, 
But leave to those to come the house itself. 


Belief I sing, and preparation ; 
As Life and Nature are not great with reference to the pres- 
ent only, 
But greater still from what is yet to come, 
Out of that formula for thee I sing. 
2 
As a strong bird on pinions free, 
Joyous, the amplest spaces heavenward cleaving, 
Such be the thought I’d think of thee America, 
Such be the recitative I’d bring for thee. 


The conceits of the poets of other lands I’d bring thee not, 

Nor the compliments that have served their turn so long, 

Nor rhymne, nor the classics, not perfume of foreign court 
or indoor library; 

3ut an odour I'd bring as from forests of pine in Maine, or 
breath of an Illinois prairie, 

With open airs of Virginia or Georgia or Tennessee, or from 
Texas uplands, or Florida’s glades, 

Or the Saguenay’s black stream, or the wide blue spread of 
Huron, 

With presentment of Yellowstone’s scenes, or Yosemite, 

And murmuring under, pervading all, I’d bring the rustling 
sea-sound, 

That endlessly sounds from the two Great Seas of the world. 


And for thy subtler sense subtler refrains dread Mother, 

Preludes of intellect tallying these and thee, mind-formulas 
fitted for thee, real and sane and large as these and thee, 

Thou! mounting, higher, divining deeper than we knew, thou 
transcendental Union! 

3y thee fact be justified, blended with thought, 

Thought of man justified, blended with God, 

Thought thy idea, lo, the immortal reality! 

Through thy reality, lo, the immortal idea! 


3 
Brain of the New World, what a task is thine, 
To formulate the Modern—out of the peerless grandeur of 
the modern, 
* Reproduced from “The Patriotic Poems of Walt Whit- 
man” ($1.25 net). Published by Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, Garden City, New York. 


Out of thyself, comprising science, to recast poems, churches, 
art 

(Recast, maybe discard them, and them—maybe their work 
is done, who knows?), 

By vision, hand, conception, on the background of the mighty 
past, the dead, 

To him with absolute faith the mighty living present. 


And yet thou living present brain, heir of the dead, the Old 
World brain, 

Thou that lay folded like an unborn babe within its folds so 
long, 

Thou carefully prepared by it so long—haply thou but un- 
foldest it, only maturest it, 

It to eventuate in thee—the essence of the bygone time 
contain’d in thee, 

Its poems, churches, arts, unwitting to themselves, destined 
with reference to thee; 

Thou but the apples, long, long, long a-growing, 

The fruit of all the Old ripening today in thee. 


4 

Sail, sail thy best, ship of Democracy, 

Of value is thy freight, ’tis not the Present only, 

The Past is also stored in thee, 

Thou holdest not the venture of thyself alone, 
Western continent alone, 

Earth’s résumé entire floats on thy keel O ship, is steadied 
by thy spars, 

With thee Time voyages in trust, the antecedent nations sink 
or swim with thee, 


not of the 


With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, heroes, epics, wars, 
thou bear’st the other continents, 

Theirs, theirs as much as thine, the destination—port trium- 
phant; 

Steer then with good strong hand and wary eye O helmsman, 
thou carriest great companions, 

Venerable priestly Asia sails this day with thee, 

And royal feudal Europe sails with thee. 

Beautiful world of new superber birth that rises to my eyes, 

Like a limitless golden cloud filling the western sky, 

Emblem of general maternity lifted above all, 

Sacred shape of the bearer of daughters and sons, 

Out of thy teeming womb thy giant babes in ceaseless pro- 
cession issuing, 

Acceding from such gestation, taking and giving continual 
strength and life, 

World of the real—world of the twain in one, 

World of the soul, born by the world of the real alone, led to 
identity, body, by it alone, 

Yet in beginning only, incalculable masses of composite prec- 
ious materials, 

By history’s cycles 
hither sent, 


forwarded, by every nation, language, 

Ready, collected here, a freer, vast, electric world, to be con- 
structed here 

The true New World, the world of orbic science, morals, lit- 
eratures to come), 

Thou wonder world yet undefined, unform’d, neither do I de- 
fine thee, 

How can I pierce the impenetrable blank of the future? 

I feel thy omnious greatness evil as well as good, 

I watch thee advancing, absorbing the present, transcending 
the past, 
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I see thy light lighting, and thy shadow shadowing, as if the 
entire globe, 

But I do not undertake to define thee, hardly to comprehend 
thee, 

I but thee name, thee prophesy, as now, 

I merely thee ejaculate! 

Thee in thy future, 

Thee in thy only permanent life, career, thy own unloosen’d 
mind, thy soaring spirit, 

Thee as another equally needed sun, radiant, ablaze, swift- 
moving, fructifying all, 

Thee risen in potent cheerfulness and joy, in endless great 
hilarity, 

Scattering for good the cloud that hung so long, that weigh’d 
so long upon the mind of man, 

The doubt, suspicion, dread, of gradual, certain decadence of 
man ; 

Thee in thy larger, saner brood of female, male—thee in thy 
athletes, moral, spiritual, South, North, West, East, 

(To thy immortal breasts, Mother of All, thy every daughter, 
son, endear’d alike, forever equal), 

Thee in thy own musicians, singers, artists, unborn yet, but 
certain, 
Thee in thy moral wealth and civilization (until which thy 
proudest material civilization must remain in vain), 
Thee in thy all-supplying, all-enclosing worship—thee in no 
single bible, Savior, merely, 

Thy Saviours countless, latent within thyself, thy bibles in- 
cessant within thyself, equal to any, divine as any 

(Thy soaring course thee formulating, not in thy two great 
wars, nor in thy century’s visible growth 

But far more in these leaves and chants, thy chants, great 
Mother !), 

Thee in an education grown of thee, in teachers, studies, 
students, born of thee, 

Thee in thy democratic fétes en-masse, thy high original fes- 
tivals, operas, lecturers, preachers, 

Thee in thy ultimata (the preparation only now completed, 
the edifice on sure foundations tied), 

Thee in thy pinnacles, intellect, thought, thy topmost rational 
joys, thy love and godlike aspiration, 

In thy resplendent coming literati, thy full-lung’d orators, 
thy sacerdotal bards, kosmic savans, 

These! these in thee (certain to come), to-day I prophesy. 


6 
Land tolerating all, accepting all, not for the good alone, all 
good for thee, 
Land in the realms of God to be a realm unto thyself, 
Under the rule of God to be a rule unto thyself. 


(lo, where arise three peerless stars, 

To be thy natal stars my country, Ensemble, Evolution, Free- 
dom, 

Set in the sky of Law). 


Land of unprecedented faith, God’s faith, 

Thy soil, thy very subsoil, all upheav’d, 

The general inner earth so long so sedulously draped over, 
now hence for what it is boldly laid bare, 

Open’d by thee to heaven’s light for benefit or bale. 


Not for success alone, 
No 


to fair-sail unintermitted always, 


The storm shall dash thy face, the murk of war and worse 
than war shall cover thee all over 

(Wert capable of war, its tugs and trials? be capable of 
peace, its trials, 

For the tug and mortal strain of nations come at last in pros- 
perous peace, not war); 

In many a smiling mask death shall approach beguiling thee, 
thou in disease shall swelter, 

The livid cancer spread its hideous claws, clinging upon thy 
breasts, seeking to strike thee deep within, 

Consumption of the worst, moral consumption, shall rouge 
thy face with hectic, 

But thou shalt face thy fortunes, thy diseases, and surmount 
them all, 

Whatever they are to-day and whatever through time they 
may be, 

They each and all shall lift and pass away and cease from 
thee, 

While thou, Time’s spirals rounding, out of thyself, thyself 
still extricating, fusing, 

Equable, natural, mysical Union thou (the mortal with im- 
mortal blent), 

Shalt soar toward the fulfilment of the future, the spirit of 
the body and the mind, 

The soul, its destinies. 


The soul, its destinies, the real real 

(Purport of all these apparitions of the real) ; 

In thee America, the soul, its destinies, 

Thou globe of globes! thou wonder nebulous! 

By many a throe of heat and cold convuls’d (by these thyself 
solidifying), 

Thou mental, moral orb—thou New, indeed new, 

Spiritual World! 

The Present holds thee not—for such vast growth as thine, 

For such unparallel’d flight as thine, such brood as thine, 

The Future only holds thee and can hold thee. 

At all events, if the nations of the two Americas 
can combine to intervene in the affairs of a turbulent 
neighbor, how much more can the non-combatant na- 
tions of the world, who also have suffered by the war, 
who also share in the destiny of the world, assert their 
claim to insist that the treaty of peace be drawn up 
neither in satisfaction of individual vengeance nor in 
support of an artificial balance of power, but in ac- 
cordance with the principle of nationalities—H. G. 
DwIGHT. 


How shall we preserve the supremacy of virtue and 
the soundness of the common judgment? How shall 
we buttress Democracy? The peril of this nation is 
not in any foreign foe! We, the people, are its power, 
its peril, and its hope!—Cuartes E. HucuHes. 


The first motive which ought to impel us to study 
is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature, 
and to render an intelligent being yet more intelligent. 
—MOoNTESQUIEU. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Behold the estimate Chicago places upon her chil- 
dren and her dollars! $18,000 a year for a superin- 
tendent of schools, and $12,000 for an assistant super- 
intendent! If the Windy City were less fortunately 
located—i. e., in some other states—the sanity of her 
school board might become a matter of legislative in- 
vestigation. 


North Carolina bought Liberty Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps to the amount of $150,000,000. In 
1918 her farm crops were valued at $700,000,000, an 
increase of $250,000,000 over the preceding year. Are 
we as a state really too poor to educate all the citizens 
of tomorrow? 


If the Peace Conference should give us a new cal- 
endar, how would anybody ever be able to answer the 
time-honored question: How old is Ann? 

Is teaching, in your case, a profession or an acci- 
dent? We've heard that there are those with whom 
it seems to be just a series of accidents. 


Get your school in line for the Fifth Victory Loan. 
It behooves us to finish the job, and the schools must 
not fail to do their part. 


We ask the kind indulgence of our readers for 
our delay in getting out this number of the JouRNAL. 
Circumstances over which we had no control are re- 
sponsible for it. Our next number will appear not 
later than May 10th. 


Are you planning to attend Summer School this 


year? The standard summer schools of the country 


have never offered finer courses or greater opportunity 
for professional improvement than they are offering 
this year. Nor have progressive teachers ever had 
greater opportunity to turn summer school attendance 
immediately to good acount. Think it over. 


Tell us what you are doing in the way of teaching 
Americanism in your school. By the way, would it 
not be worth while to devote a part of your com- 


mencement program to this subject? 


The North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, has called a conference on rural education for 
the improvement of teaching in rural schools, April 
16-17. If you can attend, you will find the meeting 
worth more to you than can be estimated in dollars 
and cents. Better attend if you can. 

Has Bolshevism appeared in your school or in your 
community? Have you undertaken to give your stu- 
dents a definite conception of what it is and how dan- 
gerous it is to established institutions ? 
many forms and in unexpected places! 


It appears in 
Its antidote 
is Americanism. 


Our Special Columns 


Last month we began the “English Teachers’ Col- 
umn”; this month we are adding the “Latin Column.” 
columns as monthly 
features of the JouRNAL so long as the interest shown 


It is our plan to continue these 


by the teachers of these subjects is sufficient to war- 
rant our doing so. We should like to add special col- 
umns for other departments of high school work, and 
probably will do so later. 

Now, if these columns are to fulfill the purpose for 
which they are conducted, if they are to be really 
helpful in the fullest measure possible, it is quite 
necessary that teachers make use of them to exchange 
information and opinion. Teachers are invited to ask 


any questions about the teaching of their subjects they 
may care to ask and to send in short communications 
for pubiication—N. W. W. 


High School Text-Book Law 


North Carolina’s high school text-book law en- 
acted by the General Assembly of 1919, although in 
force from the date of its ratification, will not operate 
to change the high school text-books now in use, until 
the beginning of the school year 1920-’21. The pres- 
ent plan of selecting text-books for use in the high 
school will, therefore, remain in effect for the next 
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school year, 1919-’20; and the books now in use will 
be used until the new adoptions go into effect. No 
change should be made unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary in the interest of increased efficiency. Old books 
now in use should not be thrown out simply for the 
sake of a change. Any changes that become necessary 
may be made at the time new classes are organized or 
The lists of books 
which selections may be made, in case changes are 
necessary, will be found in High School Leaflet 
No. 15, a copy of which will be sent upon request to 


new subjects introduced. from 


any principal or teacher. The new law will be pub- 
lished in leaflet form at once for the information of 
superintendents, publishers, and others interested.— 


N. W. W. 


High School Instruction in Country Schools 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the State High School Inspector have worked out the 
following tentative plans providing for high school in- 
North 
Both superintendents and high school 


struction under Carolina’s new six months 


school law. 
principals are requested to study these tentative plans 
with reference to the application to their respective 
schools. 


1. No school will be 


sustain a high school department unless it is main- 


recognized as competent to 


tained for at least eight months—six months by the 
state and county and at least two months by the dis- 
trict. 

2. All two-teacher schools will be classified as ele- 
mentary schools, but high school instruction may be 
permitted, though the teachers will not be compelled 
to hold high school certificates. 

3. All three-teacher schools that do not have an 
average daily attendance of at least twenty high school 
pupils, will be classed as elementary schools. Some 
latitude will be allowed, however, in these schools in 
the matter of attendance. For example, a school with 
an average attendance of thirty students below the 
seventh grade, and as many as twenty in the seventh 
and the grades above the seventh, may have three 
teachers, provided at least ten of these students are 
above the seventh grade. 

4. A three-teacher school will be recognized as a 
school maintaining a high school department when the 
number of high school pupils in average daily attend- 
ance is twenty. One high school teacher wili be al- 
lowed and the whole time of such a teacher must be 
devoted to high school instruction. If the number 
of pupils in average daily attendance is thirty, two 
teachers in the high school department will be allowed. 
The teacher in charge of this school will be rated as 


the principal of an elementary school and the teacher 
of high school subjects and may be paid on the basis 
of principal of elementary schools. 

5. The former rules and regulations governing the 
establishment of high schools are continued in force 
for all high schools having as many as two teachers 
devoting their whole time to high school instruction. 


An Interesting Experiment 


After a period of experimentation lasting for three 
years there has been perfected in New York City an 
organization known as the Vocational Guidance Bu- 
reau of New York City. It began its work in Public 
School No. 147; it is now established in three ele- 
mentary schools. The Bureau is jointly financed by 
the Henry Street Settlement, the People’s Institute, 
and the Alumni of Public School No. 40. 

Its function is threefold: to try to influence children 
to stay in school even when they are of age to receive 
working certificates; to study children for the detec- 
tion of special aptitudes and try to secure adequate 
development of such trajis: to give advice to children 
in both elementary and secondary schools as to their 
choice of a vocation and to see that they are trained 
for the job. 

The administration of this work is a most inter- 
esting study but limited space here prevents further 
details. Similar experiments are now being carried 
on in Chicago, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati —L.A.W. 


Elementary “Normal Training 


If the California legislature enacts into law the 
proposal of Dr. E. C. Moore, which has the backing 
of Southern California and the sympathetic attitude 
of the State University, California will have a unique 
institution. 

The Los Angeles State Normal School will be a 
branch of the State University with a provision in the 
law that it can graduate only college trained teachers 
whose diploma will specify that its holders can teach 
enly in elementary schools. It is to be a university to 
prepare elementary teachers only. 

Up to this time the passion of state normal schools 
for degree privileges has been to prepare teachers for 
high schools. 

President Moore’s attitude is that elementary 
teachers should be college educated and that the col- 
lege education for elementary schools is not a college 
education for high school education. 

To some educators this will be regarded as evolu- 
tionary; to others it will be revolutionary.—Journal 
of Education. 
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THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
N. E. A. 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 


HE meeting of the Department of Superinten- 

dence of the N. E. A. at Chicago, Ill., February 
24th to March Ist, will go down as the most repre- 
sentative and largest meeting of the Department yet 
held. Hotel accommodations were taxed to the limit, 
meeting rooms were almost uniformly crowded to 
standing capacity, crowds upon crowds surged through 
or stood about in hotel lobbies. From far and near, 
from book publishers down to college professors, 
from the very isles of the sea, men and women came 
to learn how we shall proceed in giving our public 
schools their rightful place in the scheme of a new 
democracy. 

lhe impression one carried away from the meet- 
ing was, therefore, kaleidoscopic in character. One 
could only touch here and there the high spots in the 
discussions and catch only fleeting glimpses of big 
ideas as they moved past with the smaller but no 
less necessary thoughts. Perhaps one found certain 
separate outstanding ideas, but there certainly did not 
seem to be any general common idea running through 
the sessions as at the Atlantic City meeting. 

One imipression remains clear and distinct to the 
present writer. If we are to provide a democratic 
system for our schools, we must change our methods 
and our bases for gradation, placement, and promo- 
tion of pupils in our schools. Those who have been 
experimenting and trying out the intelligence tests 
as applied to our school problems have rather clearly 
demonstrated that we ought to group our pupils more 
nearly according to their intellectual ability than ac- 
cording to their chronological age, or their ability to 
complete certain parts of a machine-made course of 
study. 

Clearly, again, one of our greatest national prob- 
No- 
body yet has found a satisfactory solution to the great 


lems is the problem of the secondary schools. 


variety of questions arising out of the sudden com- 
ing to maturity of this younger child of our public 
school system. The 8-4 division of time in our public 
schools is not entirely satisfactory; the junior high 
school, as a separate unit midway between the elemen- 
tary and the senior high school, has not yet proven 
itself; the 6-3-3 plan needs more careful experimen- 
tation and wider application before it can be consid- 
ered as the ideal solution of the problems of high 
school organization. 

The college courses in secondary education are in 
little better position, for there seems little or no 


agreement among college teachers of education as to 
just what constitutes or should constitute a course 
in secondary education to prepare teachers for our 
high schools. 

The vocational phase of the school 
problem is apparently as badly off as any other. Just 
What 
How soon may part-time em- 
ployment be made a part of the curriculum? Shall 
the vocational school be separate from or a compon- 
ent part of the usual high school system? All these 
and many more questions are still unanswered, but 
in the stage of experimentation. 

Any review of this meeting would not be com- 
plete without a mention of the hot discussion over 
the use of corporal punishment. Miss Blake, of 
New York City, precipitated the discussion by ne- 
gating the idea, and Mr. Fosdick, of Buffalo, N. Y.., 
kept the fires burning by his affirmation of the idea. 


secondary 


when shall this vocational training begin? 
shall be its nature? 


There was no final solution reached which satisfied 
all, though the prevailing sentiment seemed to be that 
corporal punishment should be allowed but seldom 
used. 

So while we all went to Chicago in the hope of 
finding answers to our questions about how we shall 
fit our schools into the national plan for developing 
a more nearly true democracy, we came away feeling 
that while everyone realizes the magnitude and im- 
portance of the task, no one as yet clearly sees the 
method of attack. All ideas about education, 
democracy, the public schools, etc., are in a seething 
solution but no one has yet found the right pedagogi- 
cal reagent to cause precipitation. 


our 


Graff, 
superintendent of schools, Indianapolis, Ind., presi- 
dent: D. J. Kelley, Binghamton, N. Y., and H. F. 
lohnson, Ogden, Utah, vice-presidents; Miss Charl 


The new officers for this year are: E. U. 


©. Williams, Memphis, Tennessee, secretary. 


The true citizen will endeavor to understand the 
different racial viewpoints of the various elements 
He will seek to 
divest himself of antipathy or prejudice toward any 


which enter into our population. 


of those who have come to us from foreign lands, 
and he will try, by happy illustration in his own con- 
duct, to hasten appreciation of the American ideal.— 
CuarLes E. HuGuHes. 





The most dangerous foes of democratic govern- 
ment are those who seek through special privilege to 
pervert it to selfish uses, and those who, by reckless, 
untruthful, and inflammatory utterances, corrupt the 
public sentiment—Cuaries E. Hucues. 
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DR. KEMP PLUMMER BATTLE 


By DR. COLLIER COBB 
The University of North Carolina 


ELDOM has it been permitted to one man to 

live through and play an active part in four 

eras of a country’s history; and to play this part 
to the betterment of everything with which he came 
in contact, whether as student, 
tutor, lawyer, politician, maker 
)f constitutions, builder of rail- 
roads, second founder of a uni- 
versity which he served as presi- 
dent, then professor, trustee for 
fifty-one years; then to “retire 
from active service on a Carne- 
gie pension” to take up the la- 
borious task of writing a volumi- 
nous history of that university, 
vhile remaining in close touch 
friend 


ind adviser to each succeeding 


with its active present, 


‘xecutive and the members of 
is faculty, loving father or elder 
other to undergraduates. Such 
vas the call to service that came 
to Kemp Plummer Battle, and 
vell did he fulfill his high call- 
ng. 

He was born, grew to man- 
ood, and served his day in the 
est civilization of the Old 


§KEMP PLUMMER BATTLE 


South. His people were among 
the earliest settlers of the state, lawyers, physicians, 
farmers, manufacturers. His battle forebears were 


‘aptists, the others were Episcopalians. One of 


hem, Dr. Robert Williams, of Pitt, is recorded as 
giving a glebe to the parish, and this was for many 
ears the farm and home of the parish priest. His 
grandfather, Joel Battle, was one of the earliest stu- 
lents of the University of North Carolina, where he 
atriculated in 1798. It was this same Joel Battle 
ho built the second cotton mill in the State, in 1820, 
t Rocky Mount. His father, William Horn Battle, 
ho graduated at the University in 1820, was in suc- 
ession reporter of the Supreme Court, judge of the 
Superior Court, justice of the Supreme Court, and 
rofessor of law in the University of North Carolina. 
‘emp Battle was a tutor in the University for five 


ears after his graduation in 1849. While a tutor 


here Mr. Battle made his master’s degree and com- 


He entered upon the practice 





of law in Raleigh in 1854. For twenty-two years 
Judge Battle was a delegate to the general convention 
of the Episcopal Church. He was noted throughout 
his life for faithfulness to duty, and his influence on 
his son’s life and character was 
very maked; though Dr. Battle 
attributed to his mother the chief 


formative influence in his charac- 





ter. He followed them both in 
the service of the church he loved 
so well. 

While practicing law in Ral- 
eigh Mr. Battle was active in 

On the 
Bank of 
North Carolina, in 1857, he was 


many lines of service. 


organization of the 


directors 
along with such veteran finan- 


chosen one of the 


ciers as George W. Mordacai, 
B. F. Moore, George E. Badger, 
John H. Bryan, and others. In 
1860 he was a candidate for the 
state legislature, and failed of an 
He was 
president of the Chatham Rail- 
road Company, 1861-66; presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural 
Society, '867-70, which he had 
revived —iter the Civil War; and 
president of the North Carolina Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1870-706. 

James 
was elected State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1872, but died before the day for his inaugu- 
ration. 


election by three votes. 


Reed, a man of most excellent character, 


Governor Tod R. Caldwell, thinking that he 
had the right to appoint a successor to Elder Reed, 
3attle. Su- 
\lexander MclIver refused to turn over 
the office to Mr. Battle, on the ground that Mr. Reed, 
having died before he could be inducted into office, 
left no vacancy, as no successor to himself had quali- 


tendered the position to Hon. Kemp r. 
perintendent 


A case was 
It was tried 
before the Supreme Court and Mclver was declared 
to be entitled to the office. Five years later, when Mr. 
Battle was organizing the first summer normal school 
for teachers, he selected Alexander McIver to be the 
teacher of mathematics. 


fied, even though he had been elected. 
agreed upon to test the claim of McIver. 
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Mr. Battle stood for the Union in the exciting times 
preceding the Civil War, and was president of the 
Union Club of Wake county. ‘But when Lincoln called 
for men to subjugate the South, he cast his fortunes 
with his State, and became a member of the Conven- 
tion of 1861, and signed the ordinance of secession. 
He united with the conservative party in electing 
Zebulon B. Vance governor by a large majority, and 
during the whole war was a warm supporter of Gov- 
ernor Vance’s measures. 

When officers of conscription threatened to disre- 
gard the mandates of the courts of North Carolina in 
habeas corpus proceedings, Mr. Battle, in company 
with ex-Governor Bragg, was sent by Governor Vance 
on a mission to President Davis to procure positive 
orders that the processes of the courts should be re- 
garded, and the mission was successful. 

In 1866 he became a candidate for treasurer of the 
State, at the request of Governor Worth, and was 
almost unanimously elected. 
official 


ability, conciseness, and accuracy.” He 


Wheeler states that “his 


reports are considered models of financial 
shared the 
fortunes of the conservative party with Governor 
Worth and other State officers, and was deprived of 
his office in July, 1868, by the mandate of military 
power. He the convention that 
1868. This 


was the last public office held by Mr. Battle except 


member of 
formed the constitution of 


was a 


this State in 


the trusteeship of the University. 

In 1875 he was selected by the board of trustees 
elected by the legislature to take the lead in re-organ- 
izing the University, and a year later he was made 
its president. By appeals to alumni, and to patriotic 
men not alumni, through the press, by letter, and by 
personal interview, Mr. Battle raised $20,000 for the 
revival of the University. At his urging, the Gen- 
eral Assembly appropriated for its annual support 
$7,500, being the interest on the land script fund of 
$125,000 given to the State by the national govern- 
ment. These institution to 
When called to the 
presidency of the University in 1876, he used his own 


enabled the 
open its doors September 6, 1875. 


two funds 


credit to supply deficiencies in its treasury, and made 


known its needs to the legislature. In 1881, in the 


face of organized and bitter opposition on the part 


of the presidents of three denominational colleges, he 
secured from the legislature an annual appropriation 
of $20,000, the first ever given to the University by 
the State, whose constitution, in 1776, ordained its 
establishment. 

\gain at Dr. Battle’s urging, the legislature, March 
9, 1877, authorized the State Board of Education to 


establish a normal school in connection with the Uni- 
versity for the purpose of training the teachers of 
the common schools of the State. Two thousand 
dollars a year for two years was appropriated, and 
a like amount was authorized for colored teachers 
at other places. Three months later the first sum- 
mer school for teachers was opened at Chapel Hill. 
In all of this Dr. Battle had the active co-operation 
of the Hon. John C. Scarborough, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 1877-1885. In selecting the teach- 
ers for the summer normal school, as well as in the 
choice of his regular University faculty, Dr. Battle 
displayed rare wisdom; and it is the work of profes- 
sors of his choosing that has done so much to place 
the institution that he loved so well in the front rank 
of American universities. The various endowment 
funds which became available in the succeeding ad- 
ministrations were all but one secured through his 
solicitation. 

In June, 1890, the alumni of the University resolved 
to establish a professorship of history, and subscrip- 
tions were made which seemed to accomplish their 
purpose. It was later found that seven or eight thous- 
and dollars were needed to complete the endowment. 
This sum was raised in the next six months through 
the efforts of Dr. Battle and Dr. George T. Winston, 
professor of Latin. The contributors to this fund 
were poor boys, farmers, lawyers, merchants, manu- 
facturers—in fact, representatives of all vocations, 
sects, and parties. 

The chair thus made possible was formally created 
by the trustees in February, 1891, and Dr. Battle, 
having concluded to retire from the presidency, was 
unanimously chosen Alumni Professor of History. 
President Alderman, of the University of Virginia, 
declared that under Dr. Battle’s wise and sympathetic 
direction the history department of the University 
enriched and invigorated the intellectual life of the 
institution, causing history to be regarded by those un- 
der his guidance as no longer merely informational 
and conventional in value, but a department of the 
great science of sociology. In 1907 Dr. Battle was 
granted a pension by the Carnegie Endowment for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 

Dr. Battle was always a close student of the Bible, 
and some years ago he published a paper on “Trials 
and Judicial Proceedings of the New Testament,” 
which has attracted wide attention. He was also the 
author of histories of “The Supreme Court of North 
Carolina” and of “The City of Raleigh.” After the 
completion of his History of the University in 1912, 
Dr. Battle undertook the writing of a volume of 
Reminiscences. He completed the book last August 
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and left other valuable manuscripts ready for the 
printer. 

During the last year of his life he published a 
number of articles in the newspapers, in opposition to 
extension of the suffrage, in defense of the dog, in 
favor of prohibition, and, in the Kentucky Law Re- 
view, an answer to the attacks on the Supreme Court 
of the United States by Judge Wannamaker, of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, charging usurpation in de- 
ciding acts of Congress unconstitutional. He ‘also had 
articles in the latest number of the University Maga- 
recent HicH ScHooL 
Among the manuscripts that he left were 
“The Parish of the Chapel of the Cross” 
ind “Christ Church Parish, Raleigh,’ and “Obscure 


cime and in a issue of the 
JOURNAL, 


histories of 


Points in the Life of King Solomon,” and “The Di- 
plomacy of Jacob.” Dr. Battle received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Davidson College in 1882, 
and the same degree from the University of North 
1910. 

Born December 19, 1831, he died February 4, 1919, 
full of years and of good works. 


Carolina in 





ENTRANCE TO NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES 


HE following resolution was adopted at the 
thirty-third annual meeting of the New England 
\ssociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, held 


n Boston, on December 7, 1918. It speaks for itself: 


Inasmuch as on account of the influenza epidemic schools 
ave been closed during the school year 1918-1919 in prac- 
tically all communities for varying periods of from three to 
and inasmuch as in the school year 1917-1918 
many schools lost time because of the coal shortage; and 


seven weeks; 


nasmuch as in the school year 1916-1917 many schools were 
closed for some weeks because of the epidemic of anterior 
poliomyelitis, it is evident that the academic preparation of 
the class which enters college September, 1919, will unavoid- 
ibly be less thorough than usual. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools recommends that 
ollege executive officers and faculty committees on admission, 
in determining the fitness of candidates for admission to 
‘ollege in 1919, give even more weight than usual to the 
chool records of candidates and the recommendations of 
the principals of the secondary schools. 


A leader, to be able correctly to use his natural 
noral power, must be thoroughly versed in his profes- 
sion, and thus obtain the necessary confidence in his 
ability to succeed in any undertaking. Knowledge alone 
is not enough; he must have frequently applied his 
knowledge to cases; in other words, solved and exe- 
uted problems dealing with the elements and princi- 
ples of his profession—YATES STIRLING. 


THE LATIN COLUMN 


LATIN VOCABULARY AND CURRENT TOPICS 

ATIN teachers who are interested in the study of 

English derivatives may find a helpful means in 
the columns of the Outlook devoted to a “Weekly 
Outline Study of Current History.” 
this “Ontline,” 
each week a list of words often found in news articles 
and editorials on present-day political and military 
subjects. Often over 50 per cent of these words are 
Latin derivatives. 


One section of 


called “Vocabulary Building,’ gives 


For example, the list in the issue 
of December 4th contains sentimental, furor, liberal, 
abdication, provisional, interned, integral. Here is a 
fine opportunity to combine in an interesting way the 
study of English vocabulary, of Latin vocabulary, and 
of current topics!—G. A. H. 


STRONG ENDORSEMENT OF THE CLASSICS 

HE American Academy of Arts and Letters, at 

its recent annual meeting in New York, passed 
one of the clearest as well as the strongest resolutions 
endorsing the study of the classics that have come to 
our attention. We reproduce the resolution in full as 
it appeared in the New York Times: 


At a time when the habit of change threatens to unsettle 
all convictions and re-estimate all values, when war has con- 
centrated the intelligence of the world on mastering the se- 
crets of power latent in the physical forces of nature, when 
the readjustments of reconstruction direct attention to the 
practical needs of the importunate present, the American Acad- 
emy wishes to record its abiding faith in those intellectual 
traditions and spiritual aspirations of humanity which in 
their sum constitute the things that are more excellent. Lit- 
erature, including not only the best reports of the current life 
and the passing hour, but selected treasures of the European 
centuries from Homer to Tennyson, is simply the recorded 
memory of civilized mankind, the chief thing that distin- 
guishes mankind from creatures that live only in the con- 
sciousness of the moment. By reasons of conditions not 
likely to recur, the noble literatures of Greece and Rome pos- 
sess liberal and special excellencies not easily produced, and a 
peculiar power to stimulate, enlarge, and liberate the awaken- 
ing intelligence of studious youth. They have a further and 
hardly less weighty significance as the source of inspiration 
and the indispensable key to the full understanding of nearly 
all of the best books of the modern world. 

There may have been times when excessive emphasis of 
these truisms forced the study of the classical languages upon 
reluctant or unfitted minds to the retarding of educational 
progress and the neglect of other not less essential studies. 
Those days are passed and their controversies concern us no 
more. It is no longer a question of exclusive predominance 
of the classics in education, but of their suppression. The 
study of the classics is not an .obstacle, but an aid to the 
fostering and prosecution of those scientific inquiries upon 
which modern civilization depends. 

With no desire to revive obsolete controversies, and with- 
out attempting to anticipate the details of a curriculum, the 
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Academy believes that, in a broad view of present conditions, 
thoughtful Americans ought to use their influence to en- 
courage rather than to discourage (1) the basic study of a 
substntial amount of Latin, and wherever practical, of Greek, 
in our secondary schools; (2) the cultural study of Greek 
and especially of Latin in our colleges; (3) the scientific 
study of classical antiquity in the graduate schools of our uni- 
versities. The triumph of the opposite policies will lower the 
intellectual and aesthetic standards of our secondary schools, 
and the average culture of the American people, and, in the 
absence of any controlling sense of linguistic laws and historic 
derivations, will debase their written and spoken English. It 
will convert into a mere technical or vocational school the lib- 
eralizing and elevating American college, which, however im- 
perfectly, has trained the statesmen, the writers, and the lead- 
ers of opinion who have made the America we know and love. 
It will destroy the young and flourishing school of productive 
American scholarship just as it is emancipating itself from 
the old provincialism and from the old dependence on Ger- 
many, and is preparing to take its true place in the fellowship 
of scholars throughout the world. 


TEACHING LATIN TO BEGINNERS 
N R. Edward J. Kavanagh, a teacher of Latin in 

the Morris High School, New York City, sends 
us an interesting communication on teaching Latin to 
beginners which we are glad to pass on to our read- 
ers in the hope that it may prove suggestive to other 
It should be added that Mr. 
Kavanagh did not write this for publication, though 


teachers of the subject. 


he has consented to let us give it to our readers. He 
writes: 

I am particularly interested in two aspects of the subject: 
(1) Propaganda decline in the New 
York high schools; and (2) Objective teaching devices for 


for Latin is on the 


beginners. 

I am working on a text-book for beginners—profusely il- 
lustrated—as graphic as possible—and aiming to keep closely 
in touch with the familiar environment and every-day ex- 
periences of the young pupil. I have pressed the Orbis Pictus 
of Comenius into service. Many of my more advanced lessons 
are taken bodily out of that work, and transferred in photo- 
fac-simile to the text-book. We mimeograph the 
lessons and pictures for each day, and they are given to the 
pupil, a lesson at a time. They seem to like the idea of 
“making their own book,” for all the lessons are kept to- 
gether in a folder. The fact that some of our expressions 
do not occur in Caesar or Cicero—or were probably never 
used by a Roman at all (e. g., tabula nigra = blackboard )— 
bother us at all. This to be far from 
“the Roman Spirit” (whatever that may be)—but it appears 
to be closer to the 


vivid as to’be indelible” is our battle cry; and while we are 


graphic 


does not may seem 


youngster. “Make first impressions so 


at it, we would rather make such impressions pleasant than 
otherwise. I cannot see the object of adding difficulties to 
difficult thing for moral training. 
Such a procedure it seems to me, militates against its own 
purpose, and actually makes for immorality, through the dis- 
which it is certainly an 
ideal for which we all strive, but I find that many of the 
older cannot 


an already purposes of 


gust engenders. “Thoroughness” 


teachers dissociate thoroughness for gerund- 


grinding. They make no attempt to get down to the child’s 
level, and simply force their mature point of view and their 
mature morality upon immature minds—and a very crabbed 
and cheerless morality that often is. “Duty,” “responsibility,” 
“the daily task,” are dinned into the ears of the luckless 
youngsters, until they welcome their deliverance from Latin 
with whoops of joy. Add to this the fact that they can stroll 
leisurely through French or Spanish, and, at an expenditure 
of about one-fifth of the effort, get as many Regents’ credits. 
Much of the falling off in Latin is due to internal causes— 
not external changes. Teachers of Latin have been killing 
“Direct” and “Inductive” methods will 
deliver the coup de grace—if they are allowed to continue. 
[ am glad they are tabu here-—Epwarp J. KAvANAGH. 


their own subject. 





STANDARD TESTS AND SCALES 


RESENT day school administration calls for the 
use of more accurate measuring tools of class- 
room procedure than individual opinion and guess- 
work. That we have reached a place where we can 
state with a considerable degree of assurance the ex- 
act degree of attainment reached by any given pupil 
in his school subjects is no longer a moot question. 
Tests and scales in reading, arithmetic, spelling, alge- 
bra, Latin, English, and the like tell us with almost 
incredible accuracy the progress of a pupil, grade, 
school or system in these subjects. 
tests and 
One must learn how to manipulate them 
It is not a difficult 
or a long task to learn how but it requires some prac- 
tice under direction. 
and measurements will be given at the Summer Schoo! 
of the University of North Carolina this summer by 
Dr. L. A. Williams, who has had both theoretical and 
practical experience in handling these tests and scales. 
The course will include the use of tests for subjects 
of study in both the elementary and the secondary 
schools and will consider both theory and practice 
in handling this material. 


These scales are not, however, self- 
operative. 


and how to interpret the results. 


A course in educational tests 


freedom, which blew over from 
France to Germany, has to be sure here and there 
upset the lamp, with the result that the red curtains 
near some thrones caught fire, and the golden crowns 
became hot under the blazing nightcaps. But the old 
policemen are already bringing up the fire apparatus, 
and are sniffing about for smoke all the more care- 
fully, and are forging the secret chains all the strong- 
er, and, I notice already, a still thicker prison wall is 
invisibily encircling the German people—HEINE (in 
1830). 


The breeze of 





Tell your fellow teachers to write for a sample copy 
of the Hich Scnuoor JouRNAL. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ATLANTA SCHOOL GARDENS 


CCORDING to report, Atlanta, Georgia, has had 

a most successful year with school gardens. 
Seven out of every ten children in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh grades had home gardens. Each 
garden made on the average, a profit of $7, aggregat- 
ing a total of over $50,000. The cost of the work for 
the year was $2,000; that means that it took an out- 
lay of about four cents to produce a dollar’s worth 
of vegetables. Looked at as a business venture, 
school gardens in Atlanta were a good investment.— 


L. A. W. 


RAISING TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


HILE in Chicago we heard a most interesting 

story of the way in which salaries of teachers 
in a southern city were raised recently. The story 
runs something like this. 

The Chamber of Commerce invited all the public 
school teachers to meet with its members at one of its 
regular meetings. A very large majority of the teach- 
ers—practically all of them in fact—accepted. When 
they were comfortably well-acquainted, the Secre- 
tary asked the teachers to talk freely about salaries 
and expenses. How much did it cost each teacher 
to live through the year? What chance did the salary 
give to attend 
there 


conventions, summer schools, etc. ? 


Were any books, materials, apparatus which 


the teachers needed for their own study which the 
salary would not provide. 
able list of questions. 


So on through a consider- 
The discussion soon became 
general, the teachers realized that the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce were their friends and soon 
the story was told. 

3oard of Education in 
that city the Chamber of Commerce attended en 
masse. 


At the next meeting of the 


They proceeded to tell the men in charge of 
the public schools that it was a disgrace for a city 
like theirs to fail to provide a decent annual living 
The Chamber of Commerce demanded of the 
Board of 


wage. 
Education that teachers’ salaries be raised 
to a point where the teacher could live with self-re- 
spect. They made it clear to the Board of Educa- 
tion that the public schools and the education of boys 
and girls is a matter of prime concern. Moreover, 
they stayed until the 
order. 


soard of Education passed the 


Here is a hint for work to be done by our Boards 


of Trade and Chambers of Commerce. It’s a good 


Who bids first—L. A. W. 


business proposition. 


TO STUDY RUSSIA 
Russo-British 


HE 


Prime 


the 
3ritain is honorary 
president, advocates the creation of a British insti- 
tute for the study of Russia. 


courses of 


Fraternity, of which 


Minister of Great 
The proposal includes 
Russian studies, facilities for research in 
Russian subjects with publication of results, collec- 
tion of material about Russia, co-operation with 
Russian universities and bureaus, utilization of Gov- 
ernment departments to secure greater confidence be- 
tween the officials of the two countries —L. A. W. 


FOOD SAVING AND FOOD SHARING 
; DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO., 1918 
LITTLE book of a hundred pages, authorized by 
the United States Food Administration, telling in 
a very clear and elementary way how we all may save 
food to help the United States keep its pledge to the 
countries of Europe. 


The text describes the conditions in Europe which 


make it so necessary for us to help feed the starving 
millions there and also describes in some detail the va- 
rious methods by which we may continue to eat well 
and sufficiently while releasing 

While evidently intended as a school text, it may 
well be read by everyone interested in helping us to 
keep our food pledge to Europe—L. A. W. 


food for overseas. 





ANNUAL INTER-HIGH SCHOOL DECLAMATION 
CONTEST TO BE HELD AT LENOIR 
COLLEGE, HICKORY, N. C. 


The following rules will govern the contest: 


1. Each State High School, City High School, or any 
other school having at least two years high school work, in 
North Carolina, shall be entitled to one representative in the 
contest. 

2. The name of each contestant, the subject of his decla- 
mation, and a statement from the principal of his school that 
he is a bona fide student, shall be in the hands of the secre- 
tary of the faculty of Lenoir College by May 1. 

3. The place of the declaimers on the program in the con- 
test shall be determined by lot. 

4. In case there are more than eight contestants, a prelim- 
inary contest shall be held at the College Friday evening, May 
9, 1919. 

5. No declamation shall contain 
(600 to 800 words is a good range). 


more than 1,000 words 
6. A gold medal will be awarded to the winner of the 
contest by three competent judges. 
7. All declaimers will be offered free entertainment while 
at the College. Superintendents or principals who wish to ac- 
company their representatives will be welcome. 
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All schools eligible under rule one are most cor- 
dially invited to take part in the contest. The decis- 
ion of any school to send a representative to the con- 
test is to be communicated to 

D. C. TREXLER, Secretary of the Faculty, 
Lenoir College, Hickory, N. C. 





MEMORIAL TREES 


T this time many organizations, municipalities 

and counties are earnestly seeking some suitable 
memorial to their members or citizens who have gone 
out from them in the service of their country and 
given their lives for the freedom of the world. 

What more fitting memorials could there be than 
trees! Not monuments in stone, never changing, in- 
different alike to the seasons, and the care of loving 
hands; but beautiful young trees, growing ever up- 
ward and outward towards the light, like the souls of 
those whom we seek to commemorate and responding 
daily to the care bestowed upon them. 

The ideal is one that 
thrive in most situations, is resistant to disease, will 


tree for this purpose will 
live long, is beautiful in youth and will be still more 
white oak. 


It grows slowly, but no tree arouses such genuine ad- 


beautiful in age. Such is our American 


miration, affection and inspiration. Some other oaks; 
such as the willow oak, water oak, red oak, pin oak, 
live oak, and others are ideal for the different parts 
of North Carolina in which they are native, but the 
white oak thrives all over this State and in fact over 
practically all the eastern United States. 

Let us plant oaks, the symbol of strength—and one 
might almost say of immortality—as memorial trees, 
not only singly on school or home grounds, but in 
parks and more particularly in avenues along our im- 
portant roads, making our ways beautiful with their 
living beauty and keeping alive the sacred memories 
of those whom we love and shall always delight to 
honor.—NortH CAROLINA GEOLOGICAL AND ECONOMIC 
SURVEY. 





If anything be found in the National Constitution, 
either by original provision or subsequent interpreta- 
tion, which ought not to be in it, the people know how 
to get rid of it. 


If any construction unacceptable to 
them, be established so as to become practically a part 
of the Constitution, they will amend it at their own 
sovereign pleasure. But while people choose to main- 
tain it as it is, while they are satisfied with it, and 
refuse to change it, who has given, or who can give, 
to the Legislature a right to alter it, either by inter- 
ference, construction, or otherwise?—DaNrieEL WEB- 
STER in State and Nation. 


PRO-GERMAN IRISH PROPAGANDA 
(Continued from Page 105) 


them. That for ages the inhabitants of Ireland have 
spoken the Gaelic language is no more proof that 
they are of Celtic origin than the fact that the negroes 
of the United States speak English proves them to be 
of English origin. 

During the seventh century vast hordes of the so- 
During the 
eighth century large number of Norwegians and Danes 
settled there. The inroads of these 
lasted more than three centuries. 

As to the racial ancestry of the people of Great 
Britain: The name of Saxon as applied to them is as 


called Anglo-Saxons settled in Ireland. 


Scandinavians 


false as the name of Celt applied to the people of 
Ireland. The inhabitants of the north, west and south 
portions of that island are mostly of pure Celtic an- 
Even in the middle counties of England, 
south of Yorkshire—the greater portion of which 
contains people of Scandinavian ancestry—there are 
many people of Celtic origin. There is some evidence 
that the greatest intellectuals of the British race were, 
at least in part, of Celtic ancestry. William Shake- 
speare was born in one of these middle counties, and 
his Christopher Marlowe, of the 
“mighty line,” came of a race that had in its veins the 
Celtic blood of the south. 
rect Scandinavian ancestry. 


cestry. 


contemporary, 
Ben Johnson was of di- 


Proof of the Celtic ancestry of the English people 
is contained in the names of many of its towns, in- 
cluding that of the city of London; which have sur- 
vived both the Roman and the English occupation of 
Another indication of the fact is that 
of the dropping of the sound of the letter “h” at the 
beginning of their words. 


its territory. 


That this would be done 
The 


only portion of the Isle of Britain in which there is 


by people of the Teutonic race is unthinkable. 


evidence of a preponderance of Saxon blood is the 
county of Suffolk, from which no man of any emi- 
nence has ever emerged. For generations it has been 
known as “Silly Suffolk.” 

The fact is beyond question that the inhabitants 
of both Great Britain and Ireland are composed of 
mixed races; most of them of the same origin. The 
cause of the Irish propaganda is not racial, but re- 
ligious and geographical. Very few of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, except those of the Roman Catholic 
faith, ever desired a secession from the United King- 
dom, and its western proximity to the island of 
Britain has ever made it a convenient place for the 
forming of conspiracies. 





Make your plans now to attend the Summer School. 
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MINUTES OF THE SOUTHERN COMMISSION ON 
ACCREDITED SCHOOLS’ 


By DR. HARRY CLARK 
Secretary of the Commission 


N the absence of Chairman W. H. Hand, of South 
Carolina, the Commission on Accredited Schools, 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, was called to order by 
Inspector McHenry Rhoads, of Kentucky. Prof. 
Rhoads was elected chairman for the ensuing year, 
ind Harry Clark, of Tennessee, was re-elected sec- 
retary. 
ACTION ON APPLICATIONS 
Applications for accrediting were considered and 
loubtful cases were referred to a special committee 
‘onsisting of Inspectors L. L. Friend, of West Vir- 
ginia; Gaston A. Porter, of Texas; A. B. Hill, of 
\rkansas; and J. A. Stoddard, of South Carolina. In 
view of the unusual conditions due to the war, it was 
decided that all schools which are now on the list, but 
fail to meet the requirements as to the scholarship of 
their faculties, shall be “warned” and given one year 
to remedy the defect, provided the local state com- 
mittee is convinced that such schools are honestly 
trying to meet the standards. 
COLLEGES TO BE ACCREDITED 
Inspector J. C. Fant, of Mississippi, was appointed 
: committee of one to wait upon the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Association, which was meeting 
at the same hotel, and present the request of the Com- 
mission that the new Commission to Accredit Higher 
Institutions be convened before the next meeting of 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States at New Orleans, October 30, 
1919, in order that a definite program might be pre- 
sented to the Association at that time and a list of ac- 
‘redited colleges be issued at as early a date as pos- 
sible. Our Commission has received numerous re- 
quests for a list of approved colleges, because school 
boards need such a list to determine the value of di- 
plomas presented by would-be teachers. The Execu- 
tive Committee approved this request and appointed a 
committee to draw up a program to be presented to 
the first meeting of the Commission to Accredit Higher 
Institutions so as to facilitate the early preparation of 
in approved list of accredited colleges. 
DEANS REPORTS 
Last year’s committee on Deans’ reports was re- 


appointed: Supt. Pusey, of North Carolina; Inspec- 


* The Commission met at Nashville, Tenn., January 9-10, 
1919. 


tor Cawthon, of Florida; and Principal McCallie, of 
Chattanooga. This committee was instructed to tabu- 
late the records during the first semester in college of 
all of last year’s graduates of accredited secondary 
schools. 
LIBRARY FACILITIES 

On the motion of Inspector L. L. Friend, it was 
decided that all new schools applying for accrediting 
shall be required to have a library of five hundred 
volumes, not including government publications nor 
duplicate copies of classics. This is now required by 
the West Virginia State Department of Education 
in the case of all first-class high schools. All old 
schools on the Southern list shall be asked to comply 
with this rule as soon as posible. 


SCIENCE UNITS TO BE DEFINED 
The two committees on the definition of science 
units were consolidated, and the new members, In- 
spectors Fant, Thomas, and Clark, were instructed to 


draft regulations as to laboratory requirements for 
schools of different enrollments. 
COLLEGES ASKED TO CO-OPERATE 

The Secetary was instructed to conduct a propaganda 
among colleges outside the South in order to secure 
their support of the Southern list of Accredited 
Secondary Schools. Strong letters of endorsement 
were presented to the Commission which had been sent 
by some of the strongest universities in the North, 
and the Secretary was instructed to write letters of ap- 
preciative thanks to the University of Chicago and the 
University of Pennsylvania for the high standard 
they have set in admitting secondary school graduates 
from the South and the support they have given the 
Commission by personal letters to Southern secondary 
schools. 

The secretary was instructed to devise a simpler re- 
port blank to secure annual data from schools already 
on the list. 

“ADVISED,” “WARNED,” “DROPPED” 

The new blank to indicate whether unsatisfactory 
schools are “warned,” “advised,” or “dropped,” and 
the reasons therefor, was approved. Schools that vio- 
late only one requirement for accrediting, if it is the 
belief of the state committee concerned that such 
schools are trying honestly to meet the standards, shall 
be “warned,” and given one year to remedy the defect. 
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If the defect is not removed in one year, the Commis- 
sion will drop them. Where a school meets the tech- 
nical minimum requirements of the Commission, but 
the Commission feels that the resources of the school 
justify greater progress, or whether certain methods of 
the school are not modern, such a school shall be “‘ad- 
vised” to make certain changes. To insure against the 
careless pigeon-holing of the report sent to a school 
on this blank, the state committees were instructed to 
send duplicates of these criticisms to the principal, su- 
perintendent, and school board of each such school. 

Inspector Stewart made a motion that no public 
high school be accredited unless it teaches science: 
but the Commission, after a debate, decided merely 
to “advise” each public high school on the list that it 


should give adequate science courses. 


MUST RUN 36 WEEKS 


SCHOOLS 


In the past, Florida schools have been accredited 


with less than thirty-six weeks of school year on the 
condition that each class period be lengthened enough 
to compensate. Owing to climatic reasons and owing 
to the short stay of the children of Northern tourists 
in Florida schools, this compromise has seemed neces- 
from strong Northern uni- 


protests 


sary. Owing to | 


versities, it was decided to accredit no school after 


the year 1919-'20 that has a school year of less than 
thirty-six weeks. 


VACANCIES FILLED 


The following nominations to fill vacancies 
sent by a committee to the Executive Committee of the 


were 


\ssociation and were confirmed by them: Louisiana— 
Prof. J. A. Lyon, of Tulane. University. to succeed 
Dean E. A. Bechtel: South Carolina—Prof. J. A. Stod- 
dard, of the University of South Carolina, to succeed 
Prof. W. H. Hand, and Principal W. E. Black, of 
Greenwood High School, to succeed Supt. S. H. Ed- 
Porter, of the State 
F. Mc- 


R. Spencer, to succeed Prof. J. 


mund; Texas—Prof. Gaston A. 
Department of Education, to succeed Prof. J. 
Donald, and Prof. S. 
L.. Kesler, of Baylor University: Virginia—Prof. S. 
P. Duke, State Supervisor of High Schools, to suc- 
Prof. W. M. 
Geo. H. Colebank, of Fairmont High School, to suc- 
North Carolina—Prof. R. L. 
Flowers, of Trinity College, to succeed Prof. E. C. 


ceed Black; West Virginia—Principal 
ceed Prof. Longanecker : 


Brooks. 


IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS 

Inspector J. C. Fant introduced a resolution that any 
school applying for accrediting after 1920-’21 shall not 
be accredited until one year shall have expired after 
the application has been approved. This was adopted 
by the Commission because there have been a few 
cases where school boards have conformed with the 
Commission’s regulations in order to secure accredit- 
ing and then have lowered their standards the next 
year. It was felt that this new rule would enable the 
Commission to be assured that each school board which 
applies, has adopted a permanently higher standard. 

Inspector J. C. Fant introduced a second resolution 
that the qualifications for academic teachers be in- 
creased in the year 1920-’21 to include one year of 
successful experience in high school teaching. The 
North Carolina state committeemen reported that this 
standard is now applied in the case of applications 
from their state. This year one good school met all 
the requirements; but the North Carolina committee 
rejected its applications because all of its teachers 
were inexperienced. Some of the Commission objected 
that this would tend to further feminization of the 
schools, because many young men plan to teach only a 
brief time and such a rule would discourage them from 
entering the profession if they were compelled to teach 
their first year in a non-accredited school at the lower 
salaries usually paid in such schools. Many instances 
were cited of prominent educators who entered the 
profession, expecting to teach only one year but who 
became permanent teachers. The resolution was finally 
passed in the following form: “The qualifications for 
academic teachers shall be increased in the year 1920- 
‘21 to include professional training or one year of suc- 
cessful teaching experience.” 
CO-OPERATION WITH THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 

The afternoon of Friday, January 10, the Commis- 
sion convened at Peabody College for conference with 
Inspector J. S. Thomas in the chair in place of In- 
spector Rhoads, who was forced to return to Ken- 
tucky unexpectedly. The faculty members of Peabody 
College took part in the discussions. In particular, 
Professor J. J. Didcoct, formerly of the North Central 
Association, was called into conference in the effort to 
make the practices of the Southern Commission con- 
form more closely to those of the North Central Com- 
mission. 
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